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Editorial, 


IFTY years ago Oliver Wendell Holmes, son of 
Oliver Wendell Holmes and associate justice of 
the Supreme Court at Washington, spoke for his 
class on Commencement Day at Harvard Col- 
lege. He was one of the heroes of the Civil War 

and of his father’s story, “My Hunt after the Captain.” 
His speech was a model of after-dinner speaking on such 
an occasion, but most of it would appeal only to the sym- 
pathies of Harvard men. We quote, however, the clos- 
ing words, which show that the lawyer and the judge has 
been faithful to the ideals of his youth: ‘‘Man is born 
a predestined idealist, for he is born to act. ‘To act is to 
affirm the worth of an end; to persist in affirming the 
worth of an end is to make an ideal. The stern experience 
of our youth confirmed the destiny of fate; it left us feel- 
ing through life that pleasures do not make happiness, and 
that the root at once of joy and beauty is to put out all 
one’s powers to a great end. As one listens from above 
to the roar of a great city that comes to one’s ears, almost 
undistinguishable but there, the sound of church bells 
chiming the hours or offering a pause in the rush, a moment 
for withdrawal and prayer; commerce has outsoared the 
steeples that once looked down on the marts, but still 
their note makes music of the din. For those of us who 
are not churchmen the symbol still lives. Life is a roar 
of bargain and battle, but in the very heart of it there 
rises a mystic spiritual note that gives meaning to the 
whole. It transmutes the dull details into romance, 
it reminds us that our only, but wholly adequate, sig- 
nificance is as parts of an imaginable whole; it suggests 
that even as we think we are egoists we are living to ends 


outside ourselves.” 


Reciprocity and arbitration of all international dis- 
putes are surely coming, but we must remember that 
Tennyson wrote his anti-war lyrics, which thrilled the 
heart of generous youth, eighty years ago, and that the 
favorite passages of those who advocate peace among 
the nations are quoted not only from the New ‘Testa- 
ment, but most of all from Isaiah, who was one of the 
great inspirers of New Testament literature. ‘The ideas 
of peace among the nations, of human equality and 
prosperity, of disinterested toil for the benefit of one’s 
nation and the family of nations, have been before the 
world, presented in attractive form, for at least two 
thousand years. Often we are reminded that with Him 
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a thousand years are as a watchin the night or as a day 
when it is past. Good men and women save themselves 
much needless care and trouble if they commit themselves 
heart and soul to that which ought to be because it is 
right, and then leave the consequences to the eternal 
powers which are surely on the side of all right things. 
Each generation is forced to learn its lessons of patience, 
courage, and perseverance by struggle and conflict. 
That which is right and best is never allowed to succeed 
without establishing itself in a hand-to-hand fight with 
the evil which threatens to usurp its place. 


od 


In another note we quote some words of Mr. Justice 
Holmes, and in this note we recall some of the reminis- 
cences of his father and his hunt for his wounded son. 
He went to Pennsylvania, where he had heard that he was 
still alive, and knocked at the door of a house where he 
was said to be lying. Before entering, he pulled himself 
together, saying to himself: “ Let us observe the proprieties. 

.. We do not like scenes. A calm salutation, then 
swallow and hold hard. That is about the programme.” 
He did not find his son at that time, for he had just left 
in a milk-cart on the way to Hagerstown, which place 
he did not at that time reach because he was switched off 
by kindly women, who nursed him in preparation for his 
homeward journey. The poor father wandered about, 
always getting misinformation, always arriving too late, 
until at last he found him on an incoming train of which 
he had been informed. He writes: ‘‘There I saw him, 
even my first born, whom I had sought through many 
cities.”’ ‘“‘How are you, boy?’ “How are you, dad?” 
were the salutations which they exchanged. ‘These, 
Dr. Holmes said, were the modern equivalents which 
have been adopted by modern Puritans of the ancient 
outbursts of joy and grief. 


Fd 


Our country is so vast that the sixty explosions of 
dynamite which are said to have been planned and 
executed for the destruction of property attracted little 
attention, and would not have impressed themselves upon 
the consciousness of the general public, had not the blow- 
ing up of the buildings in Los Angeles startled the people 
into attention. In spite of rapid transit and the means 
provided for the diffusion of the news of the day, people 
living in different parts of the country have little knowledge 
of distant sections which they have never visited. Even 
citizens of Boston and Chicago actively engaged in busi- 
ness, when for the first time they exchange visits, confess 
to mutual surprises. Among the phrases that are fre- 
quently heard are such as “I had no idea”’ or ‘“‘I did not 
realize,”’ or, like the Queen of Sheba, they confess to each 
other, ‘‘The half was not told me.” 


Sa 


Every tide of reform and progress that lifts and bears 
on to its destination the good things that deserve to be 
established is necessarily accompanied by the flotsam 
of chicanery, pretension, and fraud. Selfish, ambitious, 
and shrewd men and women, who know enough to esti- 
mate the force and direction of the tides of generous and 
righteous sentiment which at any time may sweep through 
the community, contrive to embark on the crest of the 
wave and come in with it, aiming and often succeeding 
in giving the impression that they raised the wave of 
popular sentiment and moved the tide with which in 
fact they had nothing to do, excepting to serve their own 
selfish purposes. In the end such false leaders are always 
detected because they have no staying power and their 
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vociferous claims for recognition and reward betray the 
self-seeker. They who spend their lives in trying to 
get and keep on the winning side of all questions that 
concern their welfare spend their lives in shallows and in 
miseries. They die early or live on into an unhappy 


old age.- 
2s 


THERE is danger in all movements for reform of press- 
ing operations and appeals to the general public up to the 
point where fatigue sets in. Now it happens in the case 
of good things, as it does in popular manias that have no 
sound reason to support them, that fatigue follows a 
period of exalted feeling and excitement. Things that 
once excited enthusiasm cease to move the popular mind. 
At this point, reformers that are wise take note of the con- 
ditions, and allow the public mind to lie fallow for a season 
while they prepare for a new crop of sentiments and argu- 
ments in support of their cause. The crusade against 
war, intemperance, white slavery, and the like, advances 
not steadily and progressively, but by successive waves 
of popular interest and unselfish endeavor. When the 
Washingtonian temperance movement swept over the 
country seventy years ago, Mr. Hawkins was one of the 
best-known characters in the United States, and it looked 
as if drunkenness would cease forever. A great improve- 
ment took place, but the end is not yet. “With many a 
backward streaming curve’’ good men and women who 
would make the world better must be content to see the 
cause of human progress advance. 


Francis Henry Lincoln. 


When President Washington was asked in 1791 to 
name a commander for the army in the Indian War of 
that year, he drew up a list of the surviving officers of the 
Revolution with brief descriptions of the qualifications 
of each man. He gave the highest praise to Gen. Ben- 
jamin Lincola of Massachusetts, who was, he said, “‘sen- 
sible, brave, and honest.’”’ Such have been the char- 
acteristics of the Massachusetts Lincolns for seven 
generations. [here are very few more honorable or 
serviceable family stocks in our land. 

Francis Lincoln’s father, Hon. Solomon Lincoln, was 
one of the most influential citizens of his town and Com- 
monwealth. His three sons inherited his sense of civic 
responsibility, his unswerving integrity, and his sound 
judgment. Francis Lincoln was born in Hingham in 
1846, and lived there all his life. He graduated at Har- 
vard in 1867, and for thirty-eight years was the beloved 
secretary of his college class. He and his classmate, 
Dr. Spooner, married sisters, and lived all their days in 
adjoining houses. Lincoln went into business, and by 
force of intelligence and character rose steadily from 
modest beginnings to positions of trust and responsi- 
bility. He became president of the Hingham Institution 
for Savings and of the Hingham Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company, and he was a trustee of numerous estates. 
In all his business relations he was industrious, pains- 
taking, and absolutely reliable, while his genial humor 
made him everywhere popular. For twenty-five years he 
was the annually elected moderator of the Hingham Town 
Meeting, and he also served for many years as a member 
of the School Committee, a director of the Hingham 
Cemetery, and a trustee of the public library. He early 
became interested in the patriotic societies, and was 
active as an officer of the Sons of the American Revolu- 
tion, of the Colonial Society, and of the Bunker Hill 
Monument Association. Through these various ac- 
tivities and his college and business connections he en- 
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joyed a very large acquaintance, and everywhere he was 
welcomed as a good comrade, a faithful friend, and 
“sensible, brave, and honest’’ gentleman. 

But, however wide-spread were his interests, his af- 
fections centred in his native town. Its people and its 
homes, its roads and schools, its hills and waters, all the 
varied charms of the familiar landscape, were dear to 
him. He knew all the local traditions and all the anti- 
quarian lore of the place. He was equally interested in 
the present and the future, and little that was worth 
while has been done in Hingham in the last forty years 
without the potent help of his influence. Most of all, 
the First Parish Church commanded his loyal devotion. 
For many years he sang in the choir, and he was the parish 
clerk for fifteen years. 
He wrote the history of 
the Old Meeting-house as 
well as many chapters in 
the history of the town. 
He loved every rafter and 
clapboard in the Meeting- 
house and cherished all the 
old customs. Few and 
far between were the Sun- 
days which did not find 
him in the place where he 
could refresh his soul in 
conscious communion with 
the God of his fathers. 

As he grew older, Mr. 
Lincoln’s business respon- 
sibilities multiplied. The 
community needs and uses 
men of his quality. His 
counsel was sought in mat- 
ters of investment, and he 
was frequently employed 
as an expert in the valu- 
ation of land and buildings 
and in the appraisal of es- 
tates. His time seemed 
to stretch to every new 
demand, and he never 
failed to give careful and 
personal attention to each 
problem set before him. 
In very recent years he 
had seen his two elder 
brothers, Solomon and 
Arthur Lincoln, and his 
brother-in-law, Dr. 
Spooner, die sudden and 
untimely deaths. Like 
them, Francis Lincoln was 
of a large bodily habit, 
and he faced the probability that he would follow them 
with equal suddenness with his customary serenity. He 
tried to adopt more leisurely ways of doing business, but 
the habit of a lifetime kept him in the regular discharge of 
duty. Last month, without a word to his colleagues, 
he went to a hospital for what was understood to be a 
slight operation. Cheerful messages came from him, 
but the intense heat overcame his powers of recupera- 
tion, and the end came suddenly on the morning of 
July 7. 

Mr. Lincoln and I entered the service of the American 
Unitarian Association together in 1898, he as treasurer 
and I as secretary. For thirteen years we have been in 
almost daily intercourse. He gave his time, his business 
experience, his knowledge of men and affairs, unstintedly 
to the cause in which he believed. I think my memory 
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is correct in affirming that, except at the time of his 
brother’s death, he had never missed a meeting of the 
board of directors. He took over the administration 
of our financial affairs at a time when the resources of 
the Association were in a low condition. ‘The general 
fund had been well-nigh exhausted in the futile effort to 
rouse the churches to larger missionary giving by the 
display of extensive missionary activity. A change of 
policy had become necessary, and had already been 
inaugurated under the administration of Mr. Batchelor. 
Mr. Lincoln, by temperament and judgment, was in 
sympathy with the new plans. The confidence of our 
fellowship in the ability and character of the treasurer 
was promptly reflected in the gifts that in ever-increas- 
ing measure filled the de- 
pleted treasury of the As- 
sociation. In every new 
departure it was the wis- 
dom of the treasurer that 
gave guidance and poise. 
His comrades in the board 
of directors and in our 
fellowship at large learned 
to rely on his sure-footed 
wisdom. No one felt 
safe in going against his 
advice, and no one ever 
accepted his counsel with- 
out being glad that he 
had done so. His busi- 
ness judgments were apt 
to be conservative, and 
he sometimes seemed too 
cautious to the more ad- 
venturous spirits among 
us, but he urged his opin- 
ions with such good sense 
and with such kindly wit 
that opposition was dis- 
armed. In public speech 
he was firm and decided 
in support of what he 
thought right, but he was 
always good-tempered, 
patient with antagonisms, 
and absolutely fair to 
opponents. In _ conten- 
tious meetings or in the 
occasional frictions of ex- 
ecutive work, his modera- 
tion and ready tact soothed 
irritation and showed men 
of incompatible opinions 
or temperaments how they 
might contentedly unite 
in good works. In the discharge of his administrative 
duties he was fidelity itself. In a period when the work 
of the treasurer’s office increased rapidly in volume and 
intricacy he was resourceful and ingenious in devising im- 
provements in the methods of keeping and presenting the 
accounts. He kept the credit of the Association at the 
highest point; he met every obligation promptly; he 
invested our funds judiciously; and to him and his faith- 
ful assistant, Miss Close, we are indebted for the su- 
preme excellence of our book-keeping. It is the testi- 
mony of the successive auditing committees and the 
expert accountants they have employed that for com- 
pleteness, clearness, and accuracy the books and ledgers 
of the Association are the models of their kind. 

The habit of Mr. Lincoln’s personal life was unosten- 
tatious and democratic. He cared little for luxuries, 
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and could not be either indolent or self-indulgent. Sim- 
plicity, sincerity, and uprightness marked his daily 
walk. He believed in steady industry as the secret of 
accomplishment, so he travelled very little and seldom 
or never took a vacation. He visibly enjoyed all cheer- 
ful human intercourse, and, like all the Lincolns, had an 
inexhaustible fund of apt. and droll anecdotes which he 
used discreetly to enliven debate, puncture conceit, 
illustrate a situation, or emphasize a point. Good sense, 
good temper, good humor, were in his make-up. Love of 
truth, gentleness, and honor were his inheritance. Such 
qualities would alone have won for him the respect and 
admiration of his associates, but to them he added the 
grace of genial courtesy and the capacity for modest, 
efficient, and disinterested public service. He _ illus- 
trated the virtues of friend, husband, father, counsellor, 
citizen, and administrator of public trusts, and through 
all the years of intimate association I can recall no word 
or thought or act of his that is not pleasant to think of. 

The “sober, righteous, and godly life,’—that is the 
good old phrase that comes to me as we bid farewell to 
this beloved friend and comrade. What better gift than 
the influence of that kind of a life can a man make to 
his country and to his fellow-men? 

SAMUEL A. ELIOT. 


Only those who came into personal relations with 
Francis H. Lincoln during the years of his stewardship 
as treasurer of the American Unitarian Association can 
realize the loss that our body has sustained in his death. 
His official position did not define his value to the Uni- 
tarian cause; for by birth, family tradition, and life- 
long activity and interest he represented the highest 
type of Unitarian manhood. In his own town the First 
Parish of Hingham found in him a constant supporter 
and a willing assistant, while his leadership has for years 
been a notable factor in scores of enterprises that con- 
tributed to the public good. 

As an officer of the American Unitarian Association, 
Mr. Lincoln inspired absolute confidence,—not only as 
to the state of the finances, but as to the methods by 
which those finances were invested, tabulated, and ad- 
ministered. The minutest detail did not escape him, 
and he invited the most thorough-going examination of 
his accounts whenever any entry or transaction needed 
explanation to satisfy the most exacting critic. Surely, 
his house was always in order, and Unitarians throughout 
the country owe him a debt. of gratitude as a masterly 
and faithful guardian of their financial interests. 

But beyond Mr. Lincoln’s ability as treasurer of the 
Association he had, by his wise and genial spirit, es- 
tablished himself in the affections of the body itself. 
When he presented his statement at each annual meet- 
ing, it was received with an approval which fairly radiated 
from every face in the audience. Sound of judgment, 
sympathetic with every person or movement requiring 
denominational recognition, jealous for the good name 
of Unitarianism everywhere, and strenuous in his efforts 
to equip our churches and encourage all our organizations 
for high and effective service, he now becomes another 
in the long list of splendid men whose names will always 
give dignity and strength to our cduse. 

The Association will be able, and largely because of 
the fidelity of its late treasurer, to secure the services of 
an available and efficient successor; but his own place 
will not be filled. His was a personality which has no 
duplicate, consisting of a certain happy combination of 
qualities and abilities peculiarly his own, of which we 
have been the fortunate beneficiaries for many years. 
We shall go forward with our work, thankful for the 
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great services which he has rendered, and every Unitarian 
in the land will prove himself most worthy who can com- 
mand and apply the kind of loyalty and wisdom which 
always characterized Francis H. Lincoln. 

Lewis G. WILSON. 


Salvation. 


Facing the certainty of physical decay, what is it we 
wish to save? It constitutes no adequate answer to 
say that we desire to save our souls. Do we desire or 
expect to be taken by supernatural force, and placed in 
some other location where dissolution must cease? This 
sort of refrigerator salvation would hardly be worth the 
while, even if we had any warrant for expecting it. It 
would involve cessation of development and an end of 
change. ‘The law of our present life is a certain sort of 
progress achieved by another sort of wear and waste; 
that is, we cannot grow old and ripe—either in wisdom 
or in experience—without losing some of the elements of 
youth. 

Neither can we see that the word ‘‘salvation”’ can fairly 
be applied to a person who has lived a mean sort of life, 
but has been forgiven out of pure mercy. Forgiving 
the past may awaken some saving sentiment of regret, 
but it cannot of itself create a strong purpose for right- 
eousness or a trained will to accomplish goodness. 

A man who is saved is saved for the locality where he is, 
not for some other locality. He cannot be sure of himself 
unless he is sure wherever duty places him. The fancy 
that there is a saintly retreat for weak but repentant 
spirits is a cowardly affair at the best. Allow all that 
you care to allow for environment, it cannot cover the 
will and the passions that are rooted in our nature. For- 
giveness does not make a man over, although it may be 
a motive for making himself over. Heaven is made, 
not found: it is a result of self-government, not a para- 
dise of gold and ease and fine landscape. 

Salvation essentially belongs to this world: it is not 
a miracle or a transformation by outside force, but it is 
an education working effectively upon the inner power 
of purpose. Our schools as well as our churches should 
minister to it, and that is what will come about before 
there can be anything like national character. Least 
of all can salvation be brought about by the influence of 
peripatetic preachers, although thousands may come 
under their influence sufficiently to desire very strongly 
some sort of salvation which they represent. It is un- 
just to the human soul or mind to preach salvation that 
can be achieved by anything but a continuous determi- 
nation to do the right thing in the world. 

When a man talks of being saved, he should mean, we 
suppose, something definite and very positive, and not, 
in the loose sense of the word, a religious favor granted 
to him from Deity. To-save anything material is. to 
preserve it from waste and loss. A saved man is one 
who keeps his faculties and his powers in good working 
condition, and is so situated that he can put his powers 
to a good exercise. He cannot be spoken of as saved if 
he is good for nothing. A wreck, without moral or in- 
tellectual purpose, is not saved in any sense of the word 
that we can understand.. 

This is true of the next life as surely as it is of this life, 
that to transform a bad character into saintship by a 
sudden push, or by a belief, or by a miracle if you please, 
is as impossible as it is to transmute limestone into gold. 
What a man is when he dies, he 7s, and there is the whole 
of it. He may have shed his acts, but not himself. 
What we may expect and strive for is a character storage 
capable of another phase of evolution after our present 
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physical frame is used up and after we have met and gone 
through with what we call death. 

Praying for salvation is all right, provided it be accom- 
panied by training for salvation. In fact, we do not see 
how a manly effort to do the right thing could fail of an 
anxious uplook and outlook, which we may call prayer. 
So it comes about that a church which is not a school is 
a failure: a preacher who is not also a teacher will also 
be of necessity a failure. The pulpit is not the spot 
where the true minister finds his ‘‘pou sto’”’ for moving 
the world. He must do more than advise: he must 
teach with persistent patience. 


Current Topics. 


A POWERFUL appeal to a large section of the American 
people in behalf of President Taft’s plan for the negotia- 
tion of a series of general treaties of. arbitration with 
various great nations, beginning with Great Britain, is 
made in a letter which the apostolic delegate at Wash- 
ington received last week from Pope Pius X. Speaking 
as the representative of ““Him who is both the God and 
the Prince of Peace,” the pontiff expresses his happiness 
at the news “that in the United States of America, under 
the leadership of men enjoying the highest authority 
with the people, the more judicious members of the com- 
munity are fervently desirous of maintaining the ad- 
vantages of international peace.’ The pope points out 
that the work should be “‘approved by all good men,”’ 
and continues, ‘“We most gladly lend the weight of our 
authority to those who are striving to realize this most 
beneficent purpose.”’ The letter is regarded as a sup- 
plement to the plea for the consummation of the Anglo- 
American treaty which Cardinal Gibbons recently made. 


ed 


THE visit to Ireland which King George V. and Queen 
Mary began with their arrival in Dublin on July 8 has 
been marked by demonstrations of loyalty that ought to 
go far toward carrying the conviction that the profes- 
sional Irish agitator is not an entirely reliable exponent 
of Irish sentiment. With a peculiarly Celtic contra- 
diction of motives the Dublin crowds man-handled the 
police in order to get a nearer view of the royal pair and 
convince them of the heartiness of the welcome which 
was theirs in the capital of Ireland. In response to many 
addresses, King George last Monday expressed his pleas- 
ure at the realization of Ireland’s appreciation of the 
efforts that had been made in behalf of its people by 
King Edward VII., and added, “It is my desire, I do 
assure you, to follow in my father’s footsteps in the same 
direction and to do everything that lies within my power 
to promote the happiness and well-being of the Irish 
people.” ‘The declaration was received with unmistak- 


able enthusiasm. 
st 


‘THE sulphurous atmosphere about Agadir, the Moroc- 
can port which recently became a point of interest to 
the nations because of the arrival of the German gun- 
boat Panther for the avowed purpose of affecting the 
ultimate solution of the Moroccan problem, was dis- 
pelled visibly at the beginning of the week by the issu- 
ance of a joint statement from Paris and Berlin, an- 
nouncing that the two powers most directly involved 
in the situation were carrying on negotiations “on a 
friendly footing.’”’ In the meanwhile Germany strength- 
ened her position somewhat by replacing the Panther 
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with a first-class cruiser, and the intimation came from 
Paris that France would be represented at the point 
of contact by a battleship. For the present the powr- 
parlers are confined to an interchange of views by Ger- 
many and France, without the active participation of 
the other signatories of the treaty of Algeciras, and it 
is assumed that no immediate danger of a conflict is in 
the air. 
a 


WHATEVER may be the outcome of the latest phase of 
the Moroccan imbroglio, the situation that has been 
brought about by Germany’s astonishing move will 
at least have the effect of demonstrating the strength 
and scope of the understanding among Great Britain, 
Russia, and France which has been regarded as an in- 
creasingly important factor in European affairs. From 
London and St. Petersburg comes the assurance, con- 
veyed to public knowledge through unofficial channels, 
that Great Britain and Russia are supporting France 
whole-heartedly in her contention that nothing, has 
occurred to warrant the interposition of Germany in 
the task of restoring peace in Morocco, which was im- 
posed upon France and Spain by the mandate of the 
powers expressed in the treaty of Algeciras. The per- 
sistence of the German foreign office in the opposite 
view, in the face of British and Russian assurances of 
confidence in French policy and French methods, may 
lead to an interesting test of the effectiveness of the 
“triple understanding.” 

a 


‘THE continued resistance of the Albanian insurgents 
to the campaign of pacification conducted by Shevket 
Turgut Pasha has created a critical situation that makes 
a general mobilization of the Turkish army a possibility. 
This, too, despite Turgut’s repeated assurances of vic- 
tories, each described as final in its effectiveness in crush- 
ing the rebellion. ‘The gravity of the problem is in no 
way lessened by the despatch of 7,000 troops by King 
Nicholas of Montenegro to the frontier for the purpose 
of enforcing the laws of neutrality. The newest revolt 
in Turkey has been made the subject of conferences among 
the powers, and it was announced in the Hungarian diet 
by Premier von Hedervary on July 5 that the govern- 
ments interested had reached an agreement on a plan 
of international action in certain eventualities. ‘‘The 
Turkish operations,’ added the Hungarian premier, 
“would not be permitted to bring about developments 
that would threaten the peace of the world.” 


a 


A NEw and mysterious development in the workings of 
modern industrialism was indicated at Brussels on July 
6, when a group of 120 men of nine nationalities, con- 
trolling the steel industry of the world, laid the foun- 
dations for an organization designed to bring about 
“high-minded co-operation’’ among the interests in- 
volved. E. H. Gary, the leading power in the leading 
steel enterprise of to-day,—the United States Steel Cor- 
poration,—characterizes the purposes of the contem- 
plated association as ‘“‘no less in principle than the Golden 
Rule applied to business.’’ The conference at Brussels 
was recently made the basis of a charge, before the House 
Committee that is investigating the conduct and methods 
of the steel business in this country, that Mr. Gary was 
designing a combination that shall control prices and 
output throughout the world. Such an intention Mr. 
Gary denied, both before the House Committee and sub- 
sequently in the course of an address at the conference 
in Brussels. 
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Brevities, 


A true-hearted intelligent woman, no matter what her 
social rank, is in any community a fountain of beneficence. 


Were the merchant princes of the old time different 
from and better than their successors in the business world 
to-day? 


They who know most of the evil which lurks in the 
hearts and lives of men and women are commonly the 
most sympathetic and charitable critics. 


Most of the critics who write favorably of Christian 
Science seem as ignorant of the principles of it as do those 
who are in the rank and file of its adherents. 


High-minded and pure-hearted Buddhists, Confucians, 
Moslems, and Christians may, and sometimes do, meet 
with perfect sympathy on a platform which calls for 
right thinking and good living. 


We have plagues of worms, moths, beetles, and scales 
of various kinds that threaten to destroy all vegetation, 
but somehow ever since the plagues in Egypt mother earth 
has contrived to find antidotes and preventive measures. 


A Presbyterian paper, speaking of the census, says, 
““The Unitarians, if we mistake not, have a larger in- 
fluence in the country than their membership—7o,542,— 
would entitle them to.”’ It may be pertinent to remark 
that influence goes by weight and not by measure. 


Letters to the Gditor. 


Intellectualism in Religion. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


In a recent editorial note you affirm it to be “folly 
gone to seed to say that intellectualism in religion always 
ends in progress’; and, as I am known as a defender of 
intellectualism, may I be permitted a word in reply? 

I admit that many times intellectualism in religion 
does not end in progress, but not that it always does not, 
as you seem to imply. ‘There is what Prof. James called 
a “vicious intellectualism’’; but may there not be sound 
and clear thinking in religion? You forget that the men 
of supreme religious genius had their intellectual side, 
were philosophers as well as saints, and moved the people 
not only by their spirituality, but by their world-theories. 
You forget the sturdy thinkers in religion from Paul to 
Emerson and Channing, who distinctly widened the 
religious horizon. 

You ask what “specific addition”’ did Darwin or Huxley 
make to theology or religion? Did not Darwin give us 
evolution, and has not that great truth saved Christianity 
from complete bankruptcy? As Prof. Carruth of the 
University of Kansas sings,— 

“Then a sense of law and beauty 
And a face turned from the clod,— 
Some call it Evolution, 
And others call it God.” 

You ask, ““What did Goethe contribute to the volume 
of wholesome religious thought?’ Are not the Werthers 
and Obermanns of Goethe and Senancour distinctly 
religious figures, and have not the ideas of those and other 
master-minds become a part of the general consciousness? 
I cannot read Goethe without being moved religiously. 
There is his great confession that he found salvation from 
sin only in the harmonious education of his moral being. 

On the other hand, what advance in thought does a 
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religious poet, for example Wordsworth, make? ‘There 
are in the great lines of Wordsworth a certain measure, 
purity, and temperance,—a noble music which enchants. 
us. But his platonic dream of an earlier existence, his 
belief in the old vision of the anima mundi, we do not care 
for because they are only dreams. 

Now I ask, Is there any way of attaining truth in 
religion which is not in the use of the intellect? Can the 
heart teach us what is true? Are not these the supreme 
questions in religion: What is the meaning of life? Is 
there a Personality in the universe corresponding with 
what the common people call God? Is there an answer 
to prayer? Does the individual soul live across the 
“abyss”? And in this scheme of the world are all things 
moving to a good end? Surely, these are questions for the 
intellect, and, when the master-minds no longer attack 
these problems, the doom of religion will have already 
come. 

James G. TOWNSEND. 

JAMESTOWN, N.Y. 


Is the Discussion “Barren”? _ 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


I cannot agree with Dr. Lyon that discussion of the 
question of miracles is fruitless. Take the world to- 
gether, and it seems to me a question very much alive. 
Belief in miracles, by the great masses of men, is a mental 
phenomenon that challenges attention, and one that cer- 
tainly leads to important consequences, good or bad. 
I have endeavored to suggest a partial explanation of that 
belief more consonant with what we call the dignity of 
human nature than is the view now often taken by edu- 
cated people. It is not allowed by them that belief in 
miracles has any other source that that of pure illusion. 
It is held to be just simply a mistaken view of life; and that 
is all there is of it. Now I think this has been man’s 
way of asserting his belief in a universe which contains 
at least some considerable element of freedom,—a uni- 
verse more like his understanding of himself than a mere 
machine. He has taken to miracles, as a child takes to 
fairy stories, because that kind of world somehow fitted 
his state of mind. To my own thinking this has been 
more to his credit than to his discredit, and for my part 
I hope he will continue to believe in miracles, whatever 
disadvantages may attend such belief unless, or until, 
he can get his world some otherwise interpreted in terms 
of personality. If we could get back to the old idea of 
fate, or necessity, as God’s personal will, it would not 
matter so much. But, under the threat of a possible 
triumph of scientific determinism, I do not expect the 
world to budge very much from its hold upon the miracu- 
lous. Particular miracles may stand or fall, according 
as evidence seems to suffice or fails to satisfy. But, if 
I have any insight into human nature, it is not going to 
content itself with a world made up of law and force, 
even with chance thrown in; for, curiously enough, cur- 
rent ideas of development rest on a foundation of chance. 
On the whole, that appears to me less reasonable than 
miracle. Creative development is miraculous develop- 
ment, isit not? It means a break in the order of nature 
due to the action of intelligence. And, once the pos- 
sibility of such a break is admitted, I do not see that any 
miracle can be ruled out on principle. It is only a ques- 
tion of the credibility of the evidence adduced for its 
support. Some people appear to have knowledge that all 
such evidence is worthless. I marvel how they know. 
The apparent extent of their information on this subject 
is rather too big a miracle for me to swallow. 
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Mr. Dole’s communication bears evidence of what 
one might suspect to be the case: that, when one turns 
against particular miracles, his antipathy to them leads 
him to condemn the whole idea of miracle. But let us 
be just to what we may regard as the worst of ideas. 
Surely, the epithets “unrelated” and ‘“‘unpremeditated”’ 
are not rightly applied even to the most unbelievable of 
alleged wonders. And to speak of freedom as a spring of 
“immotived action” is to suppose a play of mind with 
mind left out. 

Of course, we all agree with Mr. Dole that the laws of 
the world are not merely ‘‘mechanical and material”’; 
though, as advocates of ethical ideals, one of our great 
antagonists in the modern world, I take it, is a form of 
determinism by which law is supposed to be purely 
mechanical. 

Mr. Dole uses his imagination to set before us two 
different worlds between which he bids us take our choice. 
His own preference, plainly, is for the kind of world where 
everything lies within the “beautiful necessity” of law, 
and every event is foreseen by infinite intelligence. I 
have no great objection to that world, so far as fore- 
knowledge is concerned, save that I cannot help pitying 
a little the infinite mind which has left itself no margin 
for surprise. My own imagination, however, cannot 
compass it. When I reflect how very imperfectly all 
systems of ‘“‘red tape,” of our own devising, can be made 
to fit the living spirit, I cannot conceive of any system of 
laws whatever that will adjust itself completely to the 
infinite complexity of mind. It seems to me that only 
life can govern life; and mind or spirit I think of as being 
ruled by motives, not by causation. 

Spite of all talk to the contrary, law in itself is a 
mechanical thing. It only ceases to be mechanical in 
so far as it is filled with and directed by intelligence; 
and, though I do not profess to know about it, I should 
incline to think that a perfect intelligence might some- 
times better fulfil its purpose if it were not bound by 
rules and did not have to conform to precedent. 


Howarp N. Brown. 
SHERBORN, Mass. 


The Road to Paradise. 


BY KATE LOUISE BROWN. 


Would you know the road to Paradise? 

It is on the shore of some Italian lake where a perfect 
sky is rivalled only by perfection of water. It rambles 
along by quaint villages of many arches, by Old-World 
gardens where countless roses cast their scented petals on 
every breeze and oleanders glow with a passion of rosy 
fire. 

It strays through Swiss valleys overshadowed by mar- 
vellous white presences, now palpitating with the after- 
glow. 

It is with Lorna Doone in Exmoor among the “rosy 
red rocks” of which Kingsley sings. It leads through 
the mellow, beautiful old towns of England, a wonderful 
necklace strung with more than one supreme jewel of 
cathedral or abbey. 

But no, it is none of these, wonderful and beautiful as 
they are. The road to Paradise begins exactly opposite 
the old Bridge House in Ambleside, Westmoreland County, 
England, and ends in dearest little Grasmere, a scant 
four miles beyond. 

At first it is but a pleasant, well-kept English highway, 
sauntering along past trim villas, their window-boxes 
ablaze, their sweet gardens dreaming in the sunshine. 
Before we turn, there is a most noble view of Wansfell, 
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soaring above the greenery. And, just where Rydal beck 
comes hurrying down to give itself to Rothay’s embrace, 
Paradise begins! 

The tower of Rydal church invites from the beeches 
ahead, and when you worship there, on some future Sun- 
day, you see that “dear young sister” whom Matthew 
Arnold so happily companioned, now a serene, gentle- 
faced old lady, with the wistful air of one who lives in 
memories and whose soul feeds upon dear voices, long 
since gathered into the great Silence. 

Rydal is merely a cluster of comfortable homes at the 
gates of its Hall. There are beeches, many and magnifi- 
cent, under whose shade the poet often paced with thought- 
ful brow. And we must not forget that the road over 
which we have come was one so often trod by Dorothy 
Wordsworth’s eager feet in calm or storm. We can 
even catch the flash of her lantern, as on those dark 
nights when she walked to the mail at Ambleside for 
letters from the absent brother or the “dear, dear 
Coleridge.” 

Our road leads on by the tuneful Rothay and with 
the friendly hills on either side. Before we even enter 
Paradise, these comfortable presences slip into the heart, 
to be a portion of its heritage of joy and beauty forever. 

We pass by the rock where Wordsworth, it is rumored, 
loved to meditate and have that exquisite first view of 
Rydal Water. The Rothay slips laughing from its em- 
brace where it has kissed the hems of little, rocky, tree- 
studded islets, the former breeding-haunts of heron and 
many a wild bird. To one who has once heard and 
loved the whisper of Rydal rushes, that music can never 
quite die out of the consciousness. For that music still 
reveals the ancient song breathed through them long ago 
by some wandering god, who tarried but a while, then 
left them lonely to sigh with the nameless pain of longing. 
Nab Scar rises in majesty above this dear jewel on the 
one side, and Loughrigg stretches its long flanks on the 
other, like some couchant lion. 

By the murmuring of Rydal Water stands the Nab 
Cottage as it has stood these two hundred years. It was 
from here that Thomas de Quincey married his fair wife. 
It was here, also, that the laureate came to pray by the 
bedside of “Lile Hartley,” the son of that “dear, dear 
Coleridge,’’—“‘ Lile Hartley,” who had “‘ The young lamb’s 
heart amid the full grown flocks.’’ Here also lay the dead 
body of that “laureate of the beauty of childhood.”’ 

But, while gentle Mary Wordsworth kissed the cold 
brow, weeping, the poet would not enter, and wandered 
in the little garden below with dim eyes and aching 
heart. 

“Ts it strange,” said the old man, ‘“‘that death could 
not force a mask on him who, in his lifetime, never wore 
one?” 

And indeed this entire countryside still cherishes a 
loving memory of the “little, gentle man of humble 
heart,’ who wandered, “‘wayward as a breeze,’’ till 
death’s calm fell and Grasmere churchyard gave him 
rest from strife. Welcome at every cottage door. he 
dashed down on the first bit of paper handy the songs 
that had come to him as he trotted along by hedgerow 
and by brookside, “Gaily well liket by a vast of fowk 
cracking over a pint of yaale.” 

Still the Roman Road climbs White Moss Fells, past 
its lonely tarn and common, where Wordsworth met his 
Leech Gatherer, past Town End, the Dove Cottage of 
to-day. Still the brown beck hurries down the hillside 
with miniature waterfall and ravine, then at the quarries 
slips under its bridge and speeds to join the Rothay. 
The trees in ‘‘ John’s Wood”’ wave as greenly as when the 
sailor brother loved their friendly shade. Gone long 
since the rare spirits who found among these hills their 
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earthly paradise! But earth and air still whisper of 
them, and the solitudes are thronged with gentle ghosts. 

But Grasmere, “‘dear little Grasmere,” by its jewel 
lake, ringed in by the majesty of aspiring peak and change- 
ful fell! There is Silver How, with its large dignity; 
Helm Crag, with its purple-gray cliffs; the sweeping 
flank of Loughrigg, beloved of the climber; Steelfel, 
bare and impressive; Stone Arthur, with its girdle of 
crags; and always Narb Scar, gracious and brooding; 
and, best of all, Fairfield, like some majestic throne. 
The farther peaks are in purple glooms and violet hazes. 
The cloud-swept fells, with their silver flash of torrent, 
their contrast of mystic shadow and joyous sunbeam 
burst, are faithfully mirrored in the calm waters. 

Dear little Grasmere, so deeply loved by your devotees, 
dreamed of with almost tearful longing amid the roar of 
cities and the rush of New World life, whence comes your 
charm? 

Is it because you are so little, so sunny, so gay with 
your lovely gardens, so green with lawn and foliage, so 
sweet with your pretty homes? Or is it because you are 
so full of kind faces, never without the welcoming smile 
for those whom you know love you? 

Your fells are full of wonderful peace, strength, and 
dignity. They neither hem in nor do they oppress. As 
one lives among them day by day, a sense of their ex- 
ceeding comfort steals into tired mind and heart. It is 
as if the Great Mother gathered to her breast of healing 
all the sick and sorrowful ones of earth. 

There is one place where Rothay hushes her impetuous 
voice and flows softly in a gracious curve around one 
sacred spot. 

Great yews peep over the wall of God’s acre, and send 
their yellowing needles down on headstone and cross 
and lowly mound, of those who never more shall feel 
the leap of heart at the sight of earth’s loveliness. 

It is here that the laureate sleeps with his beloved 
Mary and the children whose going brought such anguish. 
Here lies Dora, child of so much love and promise. As 
one who knew her closely said, and we quote from 
Samuel Taylor Coleridge’s gifted daughter Sara, “She 
was unique in her sweetness and goodness, a compound of 
vehemence of feeling and gentleness, sharpness and lov- 
ingness, which is not often seen.”’ 

We may see in mind, as Sara also tells us, that group 
of merry younglings—Wordsworths, Southeys, and Cole- 
ridges —running about the paths and spelling out the 
inscriptions. A thoughtless member reads aloud the 
names of her little departed sister and brother. The 
sensitive child, but a moment before the merriest of the 
merry, bursts into an agony of tears. 

Here also lies Dorothy Wordsworth, and very near is 
the cross of “Lile Hartley,” with its mingled rose and 
thorn and its most pathetic inscription, “By thy cross 
and passion good Lord deliver us.” 

There is also a stone upon which we reverently lay a 
white rose in memory of a brave white life. The ashes 
of Arthur Hugh Clough lie underneath Florentine skies, 
but his mother’s grave bears the memorial of her two 
gifted children. He was the friend of Matthew Arnold, 
of Arthur Stanley, Westminster’s noble dean, and of that 
other Arthur, loved of Tennyson and made immortal 
through “In Memoriam.” As we muse over the name, 
we realize in Arthur Hugh Clough the author of some of 
the strongest and noblest lines in our English tongue. 

The homely walls of the little church rise from the 
enclosure. It is very ancient, counting its centuries, and 
is dedicated to Oswald, the soldier-saint and king of the 
North Country. Its door stands ever open, and we love 
to step aside, even from the mild bustle of Grasmere, 
and think the thoughts of peace. 
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There is no hurry in our little Paradise. One seems 
to realize almost for the first time the leisurely working 
of that Divine Will to whom a day is as a thousand years. 
It makes real the truth we too often forget in our haste, 
that peace and rest come from quietness and humbleness 
of heart, and that these, once surely possessed, may make 
Paradise even in the city’s vexing roar and strife. 


Mobility. 


BY EDITH WILLIS LINN. 


Love is not fixed—it ebbs and flows—a sea; 

A melody; a river from some height 

Unknown, unguessed, whose source is hid in light. 
Silent the singer—hushed the.melody. 

The river’s pearl, the ocean’s argosy, 

But for the diver slumbers out of sight, 

But for the sailor yields us no delight. 

Love was, love is, alas! love may not be; 

For love is won only by lovingness. 

Each morning we must win its shining dole; 
Each night its wealth of tenderness express, — 
The blessed barter of the mind and soul. 

Who would his rightful dower of love retain 

Must win that love again and yet again. & 


Old Furniture. 


BY LOUISE EUGENIE PRICKITY. 


Whenever I look over a number of the Craftsman 
magazine, and study the really beautiful furniture 
designed by artists, I close by book, an enthusiastic 
advocate for a huge bonfire in which all the inartistic 
furniture shall be consumed, to properly give place to the 
goddess of the beautiful; for 


“T follow beauty: of her train am I.” 


Yet I chanced one day recently to be reading the 
“Letters of Mrs. Browning,” in the drawing-room of a 
little country hotel. I was sitting in an especially ugly 
chair when I came across a passage in which she wrote, 
‘“‘T remember, when I was a child, spreading my vitality 
not only over trees and flowers, but over chairs and tables, 
and books in particular, and being used to fancy a kind 
of love in them to suit my love to them.” 

Yes, I reflected, finger in book, there 7s a personality 
in furniture apart from any claim it may or may not have 
to real beauty, and this quasi soul is given to it by its 
owners. I know a lady who is so poor and feeble, so old 
and lonely, that friends advise her to sell her furniture 
and go into a Home, but she says pathetically: “I can’t 
sell this furniture. My people are all dead, and this is 
all I have left of them. When I sell it, I shall be indeed 
alone.” 

Another lady whose harmonious home is a pleasure to 
the eye once caught me staring in evident surprise at a 
rudely colored picture of children playing, that hung on 
her bedroom wall. I was astonished, for it was such an 
incongruous note in her carefully selected surroundings. 
She explained: “I had a little sister once who loved that 
picture. Mother kept it as long as she lived, and now I 
must cherish it for both their sakes. I take pride, as 
you know, in my eye for color; but I know that it is a 
finer self than my artistic self that hung that picture 
there.” 

At this point in my revery, glancing up, I met, figu- 
ratively speaking, the gaze of all the shabby hotel fur- 
niture fixed upon me; sadly dilapidated furniture sitting 
humbly about like poor relations, or brazening it out 
like passé vaudeville actresses in their painted imita- 
tion youth. Second-hand furniture for the most part, 
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I thought, and robbed of the romance that might have 
excused its ugliness. Yet, even as I looked, they seemed 
to assume personality like the talking furniture in fairy 
tales, or perhaps it was only my awakened imagination 
that played about among them. 

There was a “parlor set’’ that had known better days. 
One could see it at a glance, although the covering was 
badly frayed, and the woodwork had been wofully 
scratched by the ruthless heels of little boy boarders. 
Probably it had been once in a private house. Admired 
and honored, it had looked forward to remaining in the 
family from generation to generation; but it had gone out 
of fashion, and to go out of fashion is to descend, as it 
were, from the sublime to the ridiculous. It has been 
scurried out of the house like poor old ‘‘Cousin Pons” 
by an unsentimental younger generation. I felt as sorry 
for it almost as for old folk in the poorhouse, who are 
only anxious to sink their identity and go quietly and 
unobserved down to the grave. It sees a great many 
people now and knows more of life, I daresay; but I 
feel that those chairs sigh for the dim elegance of the 
vanished parlor, and will never get over shuddering when 
common people sit irreverently down upon them as though 
they had no idea or care how much their covering had 
cost. 

I turned my attention to the platform rocker. I could 
guess its history and picture its plump and kindly first 
owner who crocheted and knitted antimacassars and tea- 
cloth edges in her spare hours. The platform rocker 
wasn’t as aristocratic as the “parlor set’’: far from it. 
In the first place it wasn’t as good wood, and in the 
second place it was only “‘turned’’ instead of being 
carved, a disadvantage it didn’t in the least realize. How 
true it is that “where ignorance is bliss, ’tis folly to be 
wise.”’ It didn’t even know it was hopelessly vulgar to 
rock, but thought it a clever accomplishment. It makes 
one smile, but it actually did. Of course it understood 
that rocking-chairs with ordinary rockers were common 
enough, but a platform!—to its mind it was as dignified 
to be a platform rocker as to be a policeman in some walks 
of life. That platform rocker was proud; but I should 
have been very sorry to have burst its little bubble of 
conceit, for I could see it was a kind-hearted old thing 
and missed the home where it had been a cherished 
possession, beloved by the children, who never tired of 
climbing between its friendly arms, nor feared it would 
give them a fall, for it was as safe and trusty as fat old 
Dobbin upon whose back they rode to school. 

There is no particular individuality about ordinary 
willow chairs, and they know it. They have a humble 
way of sitting in corners or on verandas and have the 
whining way, too, of the proverbial poor relation. ‘They 
creak and groan in protest long hours after.being sat 
upon, and they are cross as two sticks and unreasonable 
as a camel if you weigh anything over eight stone. They 
would like to shout the disgraceful fact out loud and 
humiliate you if they could. I have no sympathy with 
them. ‘They are an ill-natyred crew. For the two willow 
chairs in the hotel parlor not even my sentimental imagi- 
nation could re-create a past. I had no time to waste on 
them or on their three-cornered wicker cousin. ‘This last 
is an uncomfortable thing that ought not to have a place 
in a real home unless it would be as a protection against 
bores, who might thus receive a delicate hint to relieve 
us of their presence. It is like those books that Lamb 
condemned, that “are not books at all,’’ usurping the 
place of real books. 

A real Chippendale that finds itself in such mixed com- 
pany is much to be pitied, for a Chippendale is as aristo- 
cratic at heart as any lord to the manor born. 

I feel sorry for any chair that has lost its place in a home, 
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be it the stately carved chair of the drawing-room or 
only the humble kitchen chair, for kitchen chairs may have 
as tender recollections clustering about them as the finest 
chair of the drawing-room; but a chair without a home is 
only so much lumber, and its history for most people is 
written in a dead language. 

How often have I stood in auction rooms and seen 
with a feeling akin to sadness old family furniture 
knocked down to the highest bidder,—‘‘father’s’”’ and 
“mother’s”? chairs, perhaps, torn from their proper 
niches, exposed to carping criticism, all their defects 
pointed out, and shorn of the honor and dignity that had 
always been theirs. So powerful is the force of associa- 
tion that at these words there rises in every mind the 
image of some revered old piece of furniture different in 
shape, but hallowed alike in memory. “Shall auld 
acquaintance be forgot?” pensively I murmur to myself. 

In my own home in America there still is found a fire- 
place corner for a venerable chair that in my early child- 
hood days belonged to the grandfather, and that yet 
recalls to us his kind old face whenever we look at it. 
The tiny chairs in which my sisters and I sat when 
children are still kept, and to the mother’s eyes, perchance, 
are often filled by those shadowy “children of air’’ who 
wear the aspect of those unforgotten childish faces and 
figures. In a friend’s house there is a time-worn spinet, 
and, when some old air is played on it, its thin, far-away 
sound charms our fancy until it seems as if those faint, 
tinkling notes were the delicate reincarnation of the long 
ago. With what immortal grace did Thackeray invest 
his “‘cane-bottomed chair’? when he wrote :— 


“But of all the cheap treasures that garnish my nest, 
There’s one that I love and I cherish the best, 
For the finest of couches that’s padded with hair. 
I never would change thee, my cane-bottomed chair. 


“Tis a bandy-legged, high-bottomed, worm-eaten seat, 
With a creaking old back and twisted old feet; 
But since the fair morning when Fanny sat there, 
I bless thee, and love thee, old cane-bottomed chair. 


“‘She comes from the past and revisits my room, 
She looks as she then did, all beauty and bloom, 
So smiling and tender, so fresh and so fair, 

And yonder she sits in my cane-bottomed chair.” 


In every country there exists furniture that has power 
to thrill each patriotic heart. It is now a hundred years 
since Abraham Lincoln was born, and only the other day 
I read in one of the American magazines a charming article 
written about him by one of his townspeople. In Spring- 
field, Ill., where he lived, it seems the people have 
collected and preserved in a museum many objects inti- 
mately connected with his life, and they still proudly 
point out his chair, his desk, and the ‘“‘sofa where he used 
to sit staring silently and admiringly at the brilliant Miss 
Todd,’ who afterwards became his wife. 

In Europe how many a time have I lingered musing 
in palace or museum over a piece of furniture whose 
tangibility made some figure in the rich tapestry of his- 
tory seem again a being of life! The table that Napoleon 
dented with his knife in his fierce anger when he was 
forced to sign his abdication; the gay and dainty furniture 
of Marie Antoinette’s boudoir at Versailles; Dante’s 
chair, and the chair where Johnson sat at the “Cheshire 
Cheese,’’—they and countless others still thrill my mind, 
and I am grateful to them for the sense of reality they 
have given to the ineffable past. 

J. M. Barrie, with his almost womanly tenderness and 
insight, shows this reverence for old association when 
he warns the reader in the opening of ““A Window in 
Thrums,”’ that in contemptuous mood he may not pass, 
in imagination even, the threshold of “‘Jess’s’ home. 
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“Nor will I have you,”’ he says, ‘‘turn over with your foot 
the shabby horse-chairs that Leeby kept so speckless, 
and Hendry weaved for years to buy, and Jess so loved 
to look upon.” 

And, as once more I glance at the various chairs of the 
little hotel ranged around, I think how valuable to all 
of us, as well as to inanimate things, is the charm of auld 
lang syne which weaves a little romance around the 
plainest and humblest of us and veils in charity our 
defects. 

AUCKLAND, New Z&ALAND. 


The Statue of Liberty enlightening the World. 


BY CHARLOTTE FISKE BATES. 


‘To that imposing harbor where she stands, 
A quarter-century, have been sweeping in 
—Met by her welcome—those ot many lands; 
In nearing her, all nations feel akin. 


Eight lights she bears; those skilled in numbers see 
A mystic meaning in the sacred eight: 

It types a Universal Harmony, 
And Justice, which the longing lands await. 


To those athirst for world-wide Liberty, 
That little island off Manhattan shore 

Supports a greatness mighty as the sea, 
Whose waves companion it forevermore. 


Bartholdi’s great conception sets his name 
Among the truest heroes of mankind; 

Of martial conquest small, indeed, the fame, 
Before this conquest of the sculptor-mind. 


An added value has this work of his, 

Since Genius moulded it from poor men’s pence;* 
Dear France’s gift, yet Labor’s, too, it is, 

Making fraternal feeling more intense. 


France! without whom we were not what we are, 
Thy hand was given our Liberty to gain; 

‘Thou gavest, too, her Semblance, which afar 
Casts her prophetic light on land and main. 


Beloved France! just one more gift be thine,— 
The high example of a perfect state, 

Whose glorious light upon thy shore shall shine, 
Till ours—the World’s—it shall illuminate. 


The Divinity of Jesus. 


BY REY. ROLAND D. SAWYER. 


Jesus of Nazareth was born four or five years before 
the beginning of our present era. His parents were a 
peasant carpenter and his wife, and Jesus grew to man- 
hood in their home. After the death of his father he be- 
came the head of the family, and remained so till thirty 
years of age, which was the usual time for the entrance 
upon public life according to the custom of his land. At 
that time he appeared before his people, claiming to be 
the Messiah. ‘These claims drew the attention of some, 
the opposition of more, and the following of a few dis- 
ciples. 

The opposition culminated in his death after about 
three years of public ministry. His following was small, 
and would ordinarily have soon been dispersed; but after 
about two months’ time these followers began a very 
unusual activity, which they continued in the face of 
opposition, persecution, and death. The source of their 
renewed activity they attributed to the fact that this 
crucified Jesus had appeared to them since his death, and 
given them instructions and encouragement to carry on 


* It will be remembered that the statue was paid for by penny-contributions of the 
workingmen of France. 
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his ministry. The result was the planting of churches 
in his name, the gathering together of a little volume 
of literature about him and his movement, and the plant- 
ing of a new religious faith in the world, the central doc- 
trine of which is to believe that this Jesus the Carpenter 
was divine. 

Explaining this divinity, Theodore Parker said: ‘Chris- 
tianity is humanity; Christ is the Son of man: the manli- 
est of men; humane as a woman; pious and hopefulas a 
prayer; but brave as a man’s most daring thought. He 
has led the world in morals and religion for eighteen hun- 
dred years only because he was the manliest man in it; 
the humanest and bravest man in it; and hence the 
divinest.”’ 

Now one may take this view_of the divinity of Jesus, 
and it is a sufficient-and Christian view. In the light of 
the present knowledge of evolution and the immanence of 
God, Jesus, coming to divinity in the way Parker thinks, 
is vitally divine,—just as vitally and truly divine as the 
older theology claimed, only in this case intelligently so. 

‘The believer in evolution, who says with Edwin Mark- 
ham, ‘‘To me Christ is the Light of the World, because 
more than any other of the great religious leaders he gives 
fundamental, spiritual truth that must support civiliza- 
tion,’’—the believer in evolution who feels this has a Christ 
who is as authoritative for him as the sub-deity of the 
literalist. Now Parker himself did not see this, he did not 
know the full meaning of all that he said; but we can see 
it. And I think we can trace how Jesus became the divin- 
est man, so far ahead of us in the degree of his divinity 
as to be different in kind, and our authoritative leader. 
And we see this by uniting our modern thought with the 
original Logos doctrine of John’s Gospel,—a doctrine that 
Edmund H. Sears so clearly and appreciatively set forth. 

Human experience is made up of two substances, called 
by science the “‘ponderable”’ and “imponderable.” The 
ponderable, or solid substances, modern metaphysics 
resolves into a manifestation of changing force: the rocks, 
minerals, earth, etc., are no longer atomic, or “things 
in themselves.”’ The imponderable things, light, elec- 
tricity, heat, etc., are not material substances at all, but 
a somewhat arising out of resistance to a manifesting 
force. Modern thought, then, brings us toa Prime Force, 
which lies within, beneath, and about all phenomena. 

This great Force Spencer and Huxley called the “un- 
knowable,”’ but Christian faith calls it God. We quite 
agree with Spencer and Huxley that this God is an In- 
finite Deep, beyond all reach of human thought. As 
Paul puts it, ““no man hath seen, nor can see, God.”’ 

Objective thought cannot reach the depths of God. 
The word “absolute”? presents no image to the human 
mind: we can only think of him or try to define him by 
declaring him in terms of his attributes, and say, God is 
love, God is justice, and so on. Think these away, and 
nothing remains for us. ‘This is the method of the Bible 
in defining God: it personifies him under the names of his 
attributes, love, light, mercy, wisdom, truth. Beyond 
this it can simply say of God, he is the “I am.” Now 
Christian faith is that this God is not self-enclosed, but 
that he is self-revealing, that along with the great 
physical evolution there has been a corresponding moral 
and spiritual evolution ever since there arose creatures 
capable of moral and spiritual life. God in a way per- 
sonifies himself in men and women: hence they are divine. 
The process of selection that surrounded the Hebrew 
people was such as to produce among them the highest 
types of spiritual life. And, finally, there came the 
culmination of the movement in the personification of 
God in Jesus, so that he became, when possessed of his 
messianic consciousness, the supreme embodiment of 
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God among men. ‘This was his conscious divinity. He 
was the supreme self-disclosure of God, and he realized 
that God was more real to him than to other men. ‘This 
is what he means when he says, “‘ Believe in God and be- 
lieve in me’’; or “He that hath seen me hath seen the 
Father’’; or ‘I and my Father are one’’; or ‘I am from 
above.” 

How Jesus came to this consciousness, has been a secret 
to fathom which has been the debate of the theological 
ages. We have had the Sabellian, the Arian, the Gnostic, 
the Athanasian views, but it seems to me that the Logos 
doctrine, as revised by present knowledge, gives us a cred- 
ible understanding. To outward appearances the birth 
of Jesus was like that of any other Palestine child. What- 
ever the secret surrounding it, it was known only to his 
parents. Butheseems to have been a marked child. As 
he grew, he grew in favor with God and man: he became 
more and more conscious that he was different from 
other boys, in his religious feeling at least,—not in any 
fanciful way of course, as the apocryphal gospels indi- 
cate, but in a more serious outlook. The Eternal God 
had given him a constitution that made him unfold toward 
God. Now this constitution may have been the result 
of the long Hebrew religious movement or it may have 
been the result of the virgin birth; but it makes no differ- 
ence, so long as he had it. 

This consciousness was a growth with Jesus, and it led 
him at last, in obedience to his inner light, to offer him- 
self to the people as their guide to the knowledge of God. 
He had his soul struggles at the beginning, the ‘‘tempta- 
tion”’ and the like. He knew that Jonathan, Simon the 
magician, Judas the Galilean, Theudas, Bar-Cochba, all 
these had felt that they were called to be the Messiah, or 
had claimed it, and Jesus was careful and cautious. But 
the consciousness was there: he knew God was revealed 
to his heart and soul, he knew that the Great Infinite 
was speaking to men through him, that he was the ap- 
pointed Son, and with the light of victory and certainty 
in his face he came back from the wilderness to preach 
and teach. And from the day that he calmly stood 
before his fellow-men, and announced “that the Spirit of 
God is upon me,”’ he never wavered, showed hesitation 
or doubt. And it was that correctly poised divine life 
that has led men like Rousseau, Renan, Goethe, Channing, 
Stuart Mill, Richter, Strauss, to make their testimonials 
to his greatness and purity and power. In the three 
public years Jesus came into contact with all sorts and con- 
ditions of men, but never once did he fail, hesitate, or 
falter: all the time he moved as One Divine. As Edwin 
Markham says, ‘He knew himself to be the urn carrying 
the fire of God.”’ 

The only question that remains to ask is as to how 
complete and extensive was Jesus’ divinity, how much 
was he ahead of other men. 

I believe he was as divine as man can be: he says, “ All 
things have been given unto me’”’; ‘“‘I am the man from 
heaven.” He certainly had means of knowing things 
that were super-normal, if not super-natural in the old 
sense. And yet he ever reminds us that ‘“‘my Father is 
greater than I.’’ He never felt that he was God, but he 
did feel that God was in him, he was God’s Son. He 
looked to God in prayer, and for power to heal men; 
he submitted to the cross as beyond his control. But 
these things do not impeach his divinity and his au- 
thority as our leader. He was not God the Absolute, 
the Unknowable, but he was so much of God as humanity 
can receive. And I believe that through the eternities 
God will be revealed to man through Jesus. Jesus is 
ever to be on ahead of us, revealing God to us, as larger 
and larger growth makes it possible. As Dr. Furness 
said, “‘We know not to what height Jesus will grow, we 
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cannot tell the [final position of so exalted a person as 
Jesus Christ.’”’ here were, it is true, limits to his knowl- 
edge and power, but he ever stopped at those limits, and 
thus he taught us no error, thus faith believes in him 
implicitly. We believe that he still loves and touches 
men,—yea, that he will at the close of life receive us unto 
himself, and will usher us into larger explorations after 
development and God. ‘Through him the tender touches 
of the Infinite will ever come down to us. We feel, with 
Peter, that he has the words of eternal life. We believe 
that the unique, historic figure who trod the valleys and 
hills of Palestine was divine, a God-disclosing vessel. 
And, because we believe in God, we believe also in him. 
Ware, Mass. 


God, the Stars and I. 


BY J. T. SUNDERLAND. 


‘The stars shine over the earth, 
The stars shine over the sea; 

The stars look up to the Mighty God, 
The stars look down on me! 

The stars shall shine for a million years, 
For a million years and a day! 

But God and I shall live and love 
When the stars have passed away. 


What is Duty? 


BY REV. THOMAS R. SLICER. 


What do we mean when we say “duty’’? In general 
terms it is what a man owes; if it be a debt, he must 
pay it; if it be a debt he cannot pay in coin, there is 
some other thing current that passes for exchange. If 
he is alone in the world, his duty does not cease, though 
its area is much restricted. Does he refer to his con- 
science? Who taught his conscience its duty? Does 
he excuse it by the limitations of his life? Who built 
his barriers that he may not transcend them? Is what 
he owes, to himself, or to some other man? Frederick 
Faber thought it his duty to become a member of the 
Roman Catholic Church: other people think it their 
duty to cease to be members. Where does the difference 
lie, or is it identical in motive and not in thought and 
word? One goes to be a hermit, and the other loses 
himself in the community. Is Jerome right in his cave, 
or Simeon Stylites on his pillar, or is it the Sister of Char- 
ity who passes from one bedside to another? It is a 
serious matter to find the content of this word “duty.” 

What is the moral sense with which we are dealing? 
Some men the other night, in conversation with me, 
knowing I wasa minister,—and it is the spirit of this time 
to put it up to a minister in terms at least of gentle satire, 
—said, ‘‘We have been discussing conscience,’ and one 
of them said, “I have given a definition of conscience: it 
is the vermicular appendix of the soul,’ and they laughed. 
And I said, ‘‘ That is a good definition in your case: you 
never know you have it until it hurts you.” ‘Then 
they did not laugh. I only quote this rather uncouth 
illustration to show how difficult the definition is, that 
even under the humors of it there is the serious purpose, 
and under the conceit of it there is the limitation of in- 
telligence. What is the moral sense, then? There is 
one great distinction to be made between the moral 
sense and every other sense. When aman understands the 
difference between the force of a motive and the worth of 
a motive, he is using the moral sense. He is not simply 
swept by a tide, but measures the tide and knows where 
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to lay the foundations of his structure, so that it shall be 
above the water; he has a wind-gauge and shoots by the 
wind, knows how the wind can affect the trajectory of 
his rifle; he knows whether he is to be compelled or 
led, whether the force is from internal pressure or ex- 
ternal solicitation, whether the instinct is basilar or 
divine. So he comes to measure the difference between 
the force of a motive and the worth of a motive, and 
that is the moral sense which determines that some 
motives are the junk left over by previous generations 
and some the new-discovered treasure of an enterprising 
soul. He knows whether they are the remainder and 
dregs of civilization or a new incentive and initiative of 
civilization to be, and for that reason the standard is to 
be found in the grade and gauge of the civilization that 
results from it. If this were not true, the moral sense 
would live with the great mastodons of the past, for they 
had the force of their motives. Eighty feet long, cov- 
ered with scales that would turn a bullet, they had force 
of motive, they had the power, the highly respectable 
and almost dignified power, of colossal physical strength; 
they were great ancestors of ours who would be vastly 
ashamed if they could estimate how many centuries 
have gone to enervate us because we have no force of 
motive. But still one nurse, holding to her breast a 
child not her own, warming it into life, seeing in it the 
image of the eternal, reckoning with it for the power and 
opportunity of life, once such woman, understanding the 
value of a human soul, is putting into her life and min- 
istry the worth of motive that discounts all the great 
unwieldy, gigantic forces that lumbered their uncouth 
way through a primeval age. ‘The worth of the motive, 
not the force of it, is the standard of the moral sense. 
Then where shall we begin with the study as to the 
difference as to the worth and force of a motive? All 
barbarism knows the force of its motive, all civilization 
and culture and refinement are dedicated to the worth 
of the motive, and the ascending series that we call the 
history of the race is determined by that test. So that, 
though you may be able to gild life with real gold, though 
you may polish it until you see in it the reflection of your 
own defects, though you employ every device in your 
keeping for making it beautiful and acceptable, you do 
not raise the standard of living, of the reality of life, you 
have not escaped by an artificial application the bar- 
barism that you thought you were fleeing. Where do 
we begin, then? We begin with the statement of the 
worth and dignity of the individual soul; that no body 
can dictate to any other human soul its duty. Take it 
on the level of the family, boys and girls, man and 
woman, constituting a family. Of course, when the 
child is in the barbaric period, the little primitive man, 
as he necessarily is at the beginning, you can impose on 
him some certain task, but always with the idea held 
before him that presently he has to take the rudder, he 
has to take the responsibility of guidance; when he is 
big enough to sit on the box, he must drive, always 
passing from authority imposed to authority assumed, 
because we are beyond the very general lines which 
guard society and regulate the petty behaviors of life; 
no human being has in his keeping the direction of any 
other human being. That is our mistake; we suppose 
that there is some external authority; there is for chil- 
dren, there is for barbarians, there is for servants, there 
is for workmen employed, there is in the petty morali- 
ties of life. For instance, you do not give a boy a disserta- 
tion of the duties of one sex to another, you do not bur- 
den his mind with the details of moral behavior in that 
matter; but you say to him, ‘‘Treat every woman that 
you know as though you were personally responsible 
for her.” ‘Then he has a clear idea of his manly duty. 
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Thus along broad lines responsibility may be drawn; 
but, for the most part, the growth of the soul depends 
finally on its right of personal initiative and individual 
action. ‘To return to the household, the secret of its 
happiness, and, what is far more important, the secret of 
its development, lies in the absolute freedom of every 
man and woman constituting the head of a family. What 
is a woman that she should be directed? What is a man 
that he should assume the direction? It is like the 
question of toleration in the field of religion. ‘‘That 
I should tolerate a man is an impertinence: that he should 
tolerate me is an intrusion,” said Thomas Paine. So 
in freedom of our lives, young people beginning their 
married life, old people not yet tired of it,—all rests on 
the right of the individual to absolute freedom to de- 
termine what his duty is, though it may run against every 
instinct and judgment of his pretended judges. So 
we get to the beginning of our definition by saying that 
what one owes to himself is the beginning of the defini- 
tion of duty. Now you and I may have the choice 
whether we shall live many years or burn ourselves 
out in five. It all depends on the worth of the motive. 
There is absolutely nothing in holding on to life simply 
because you are afraid to let go: that is an instinct based 
upon your protest against extinction, a purely animal 
instinct like that of the snake, which turns on you when 
you put your foot on it; the instinct that leads the horse 
to resist being broken to harness. I can give myself, 
I can bestow my time, I can give my effort and tax my 
intelligence, with a duty which I have assumed, but no 
other human being can say that I must do that or this 
because he has discovered it. I can give myself away, 
but I cannot be carried off bodily; and just in that lies 
the very essence of duty, in that it is assumed as worth 
for the individual by virtue of his conscious power of which 
he is the sole possessor. You see at once how that goes 
into the field of religion. It is the death warrant of 
all dogmatism, of all imposed authority, of all bargains 
made for you by a priest, of all doctrines that have come 
down from a wholly alien civilization to be imposed on 
a time which they do not fit. The dignity of the human 
soul depends on its absolute capacity to go wrong if it 
will. Now these are not easy things to accept, but they 
are inevitable things, if the word “duty” is to remain 
in the language. 

What do I owe to myself? ‘There we begin. I have 
known a woman who had brought up almost from birth 
to self-dependence three generations of children not her 
own, and the looker-on might say of her that she had 
sacrificed herself. That is what we always say of great 
deeds that we cannot understand. The children were 
thrown on to her bosom; they were not her own, but she 
had buckled down to the task,—ill-health, constant pain, 
but a pain not so constant as the loyalty of her soul. 
And she came to old age without marriage, without a 
child to bear her name, with all her friends of her youth 
forgetting her; but she had served three generations of 
children, and everybody that really knew her took off 
his hat at the mention of her name, and said it must be 
measured in what she owed to herself, and that it was 
splendid!) What happened to her? She became a 
withered old woman, and the children became forces in 
the time in which they lived, and I think it was a good 
exchange. She owed it to herself to do the duty she 
had not gone in vain quest of, but that had fallen at the 
feet of an absolutely loyal and faithful woman. It is a 
vain thing for any one to say that she had missed her 
destiny: the children did not miss theirs, and her des- 
tiny was her destiny, and you have no standard by which 
to judge it. What will enrich and deepen my life, make 
me, not more comfortable, but more real? ‘That is the 
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question. If you are going to take the other view, I 
say that I have no interest in it. If I am speaking to 
people who believe that comfort and lack of friction and 
a padded cell,—for that is what it amounts to, because 
you cannot hurt yourself against the sides of it, even 
when most in pain or most diverted in the recreations of 
life,—if that is the idea you have, to get the most for the 
least expenditure and to follow the line of least resist- 
ance, then you do not understand the very elements of 
what life is. Life is the power to gather energy for future 
distribution. Life is not a can of something to be kept 
for time of necessity, to be used when you are hungry, 
to use a vulgar illustration which fits our cold-storage 
propensities. Life is not a cold storage plant in which 
to store things when the prices in the community are 
exorbitant. It is a dynamo and gathers to itself only 
to liberate the power of the current when comes the time 
for distribution. A surgeon may have taken blood 
poisoning by operating on a diseased person; but he 
may have found out something about the human life 
in the process, in spite of the accident. And whatever 
raises thought and effort to its highest potency is duty. 
Now I pass briefly to another consideration. We 
speak constantly of “the social conscience.” If the 
conscience is not social with a man who is in society, it 
might just as well be a wart on his face or his hands, for 
it is of no use: it is a mere pretence and inconvenience. 
He is getting all the benefits of society without any con- 
sciousness that he owes anything as an offset. So that 
duty is not only what I owe to myself and must pay 
myself, but duty is what I owe to my other self, without 
whom there can be no real morals in the world. You 
can be religious all alone: it will not amount to anything, 
but you can do it. You can be religious to the height of 
ecstasy, you may go down in history like Mary of the 
Incarnation or Thomas 4 Kempis, or any of the other 
great souls that talked with God; but, if in the course 
of the communion, you do not get the impression that 
God has something for you to do in the world, I think 
you have been “hearing falsely,’ as they say in the in- 
sane asylums; the voice you heard was not God’s. We 
have a duty toward each other as long as we live with 
one another; you cannot shirk it; you cannot pay for 
it. If you cannot do anything, you may have payment 
accepted in place of labor: but you cannot pay in place 
of labor if you have the capacity to work for men. And 
we rejoice that we live in a time in which the words “‘so- 
cial conscience’’ are known. I am asked constantly to 
go before groups of young people to try to inspire them 
with the idea that they belong to a world of people and 
not to themselves. ‘‘Ye are not your own”’: the cry is 
like the sough of a coming storm out of the souls of men, 
protesting that you are not your own,—people packed 
together in tenements, people lonely because of the great 
spaces in which they live, people that claim you because 
you are not your own. You are theirs, bought with a 
price; and the price means every human desire yet un- 
fulfilled, every idea that you and I have stopped and 
thwarted by not living up to this duty we owe to our- 
selves, enriching our life, living the great and beautiful 
life so that people can no longer doubt whether the great 
and beautiful life is possible. It is a great price. You 
might coin Wall Street into a single draft and it would 
not pay the price. Four and a half million of people 
in this city know the cost, it is part of the price; and the 
social conscience that is gradually growing on the moral 
sense of men declares that a man who lives for himself, 
because he has taken everything from the people willing 
to give, is an adventurer on the seas of life. So I am in 
the habit of making the difference between an advent- 
urer, a child of fortune, a soldier without commission, 
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carrying the world on his single blade, the distinction 
between this man and a citizen, in the fact that the 
citizen puts into the place in which he lives all that he 
can take out of himself and the adventurer puts into 
himself all that he can take out of the community. That 
is the difference, and the difference is summed up in the 
word “‘duty.’’ I am the child and product of my time. 
Do I owe anything to my ancestors? Sometimes we 
do. It is a fine thing to come of clean blood and noble 
brain, a splendid thing; and “‘noblesse oblige,”’ says the 
woman to her son in view of his descent. But there is 
more than this. We are more than the product of these 
struggling forces that in older time wrought their work. 
We are the product of our age and this world. We were 
not born yesterday, and, if we think we shall die to- 
morrow, we are mistaken; we were born millenniums 
ago, and we shall project ourselves further than those 
wandering comets do in space, and it behooves us to 
recognize in the most exacting sense the fact that “we 
are not our own.” 
New York, N.Y. 


Spiritual Life, 


The strong no less than the weak must bear the penalty 
of their own natures. The man or woman who has 
learned to stand alone must not complain if left tostand 
alone much of the time.—Celia Parker Woolley. 


J 


The very events in your lives which seemed at the 
time most trying, most vexing, most disastrous, have 
been those which were most necessary for you, to call 
out what was good in you and to purge out what was bad. 
Charles Kingsley. 

rd 


O thou that pinest in the imprisonment of the Actual, 
and criest bitterly to the gods for a kingdom wherein to 
rule and create, know this of a truth: the thing thou 
seekest is already with thee, ‘‘here or nowhere,” couldst 
thou only see!—T. Carlyle. 


od 


The most truly religious thing that a man can do is to 
fight his way through habits and deficiencies, and back 
to pure, manlike elements of his nature, which are the in- 
effaceable traces of the divine workmanship, and alone 
really worth fighting for—Weiss. 


Fd 


It was said of Diderot that in his invariable optimism 
he was like one of the old. alchemists, who always found 
gold in his crucible because he had first put it there. 
That is what the instructed soul learns to do. For life 
consists always of what we put into it. 


a 


No man liveth to himself, and no man dieth to himself; 
and it is only when we remember this, and how far-reach- 
ing is the influence of every human action, good or bad, 
that we become aware of the immensity and sacredness 
of our social obligations.—John W. Chadwick. 


a 


In high loyalty, grow sensitive to ever finer good and 
become alert and glad of heart because you are ceasing 
to be a slave and are becoming one of God’s free men 
through the growing ability of your own trained will to 
follow your inner vision of truth and right, in utter scorn 
of consequence.—W. H. Pulsford. 
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Light-hearted Bitterness. 


“A bitter fool!’ exclaimed King Lear. 
How often, as one reads the literature or 
listens to the talk of the hour, is one tempted 
to repeat his words! Never was there so 
much light-hearted bitterness. Bitterness is 
regarded as an appetizer, both in print and 
conversation. Half-hidden amidst high— 
or should we say noisy?—spirits, it passes 
for wit and for knowledge of the world. 
Of course, it is no new phase, but simply a 
mood which recurs at intervals. Shake- 
speare’s shrew knew all about it. She tells 
us of the spurious humorist who would be 
“noted for a merry man” :— 


“T told you, I, he was a frantic fool, 
Hiding his bitter jests in blunt behaviour.” 


If we go back a little way, we find very little 
bitterness in light-hearted writings. We 
must put aside, of course, the great satirists, 
who were inspired by genius and whose work 
is remedial. Thackeray and Lowell worked 
for great ends. But the smaller men, who 
strove solely to give pleasure, how one misses 
the bitter flavor as one goes back to them! 
Often they taste unnaturally sweet. Oliver 
Wendell Holmes seems to the young people 
of to-day an almost saccharine optimist, 
so completely has the over-use of a stereo- 
typed flavoring destroyed the delicacy of our 
taste. To begin at the foundations: with 
what light-hearted bitterness do many 
people allude to the irremediable conditions 
of life, to its shortness and its common 
troubles! They drop a meaningless word 
of light-hearted rebellion and go laughing 
on their way. ‘They hardly realize what they 
are saying. Their acid sentences do not 
so much as draw their mouths. The old 
pompous allusions to Providence, the habi- 
tual obeisances which our fathers made to 
the inevitable, may have been meaningless 
from a religious point of view,—a mere 
conventional method, if you will, of setting 
the great unanswered questions aside; but 
that is where we, all of us, set them during 
most of the hours out of the twenty-four. 
A decent form in which to express our mental 
attitude was a great convenience: conven- 
tionality is often the best vehicle of sincerity. 
No one considers the everlasting terrors of 
existence with a light heart, and to speak 
of them with frothy bitterness is to be 
insincere. Either we are thinking seriously 
and pretending not to, or we are pretending 
the other way. Any way, we are practising 
an affectation, and an affectation in which 
there is something ignoble. 

Again, take the unexpected tragedies 
which from time to time surprise us, events 
public or private which we speak of to our 
friends: how many people drop apparently 
with a perfectly light heart a word of bitter 
abuse about chance, and then give the 
subject the go-by! They begin seriously. 
The world, they say, is “bitter, black, and 
tragical,’’ then they finish the sentence in a 
wholly different key, and startle their 
hearers into a rueful laugh, whose sad echoes 
tend to a vague depression and detract 
infinitesimally from the common store of 
courage, and make the world a little less 
cheerful. Plainly, however, they are quite 
happy in the uncomfortable quarters they 
have just condemned. They mean neither 
more nor less than their grandfathers meant 
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when they said the ways of Providence 
were past finding out. 

Then how much light-hearted bitterness is 
poured out on social questions, using the 
word “‘social”’ in its narrower sense!’ Such 
questions have less importance than it is 
the fashion to give them, but they are 
perennially entertaining. How gayly, yet 
how bitterly, do men and women allude to the 
characteristics of the various circles into 
which they are able to give an insight! 
The listener from the outside can but gather 
that the particular enclosure over whose 
fence his informant is talking contains a 
typical selection made from among persons 
of marked moral inferiority. Talk about 
bitterness between the classes!—it is bitter- 
ness within the classes that is so dangerous. 
It is appalling to hear the bitter things which 
are cheerfully said and written about what 
“we” do. The writers and speakers un- 
doubtedly know what they are talking about, 
but they: do not mean what they say. 
Every one is struck now and then by the fact 
that there is much in his immediate circle 
which might be amended. In the old days 
he moralized upon the subject without, per- 
haps, any very high aim, as a rule, in the 
vague hope of making a good impression 
upon his audience or, perhaps, only upon 
himself. Now he says something bitter in 
the hope of making an amusing impression, 
In both cases he thinks himself a better 
man for his pains, because he has realized, 
and made other people realize, that he can 
see something wrong. In both cases prob- 
ably he likes his world as he finds it, would 
not live elsewhere, and has no definite ideas 
as to how it could be improved. Probably 
he could be very bitter indeed about the 
mistaken enthusiasm of the serious reformer, 
which he would consider not only chimerical, 
but vulgar. Of course a great many of the 
bitter things one hears said by cheerful 
people are simply imitative. In the mouths 
of the young and happy they have often a 
really funny effect, and make us laugh as we 
laugh at grown-up words in the mouth of a 
child. Occasionally, however, the effect is 
irritating. The young and lucky are the 
executants of that melody which runs in 
the heart of every man and woman who has 
any ear for the music of life. When a 
satisfactory player suddenly imparts a few 
wrong notes, we may be amused for once, 
but not often. . 

As to the bitterness with which the sexes 
speak of one another at times, we are in- 
clined to think that this rather vulgar 
exhibition of light-heartedness may do good. 
The offence against taste and truth is so 
patent as to carry its condemnation with it. 
It is obvious that men and women will, and 
do, always like and excuse one another in 
the lump, whatever their individual quarrels 
may be. Bitter remarks in a contrary sense 
only serve to bring bitterness into ridicule. 

The whole thing is, of course, a mere 
fashion brought in by a few wits and reflect- 
ing transitorily the difficulties of the age. 
We cannot accept the decrees of Providence 
with quite such a good grace as once we 
could. The metaphor of the clay and the 
potter no longer typifies adequately the 
relations of God and man. We cannot 
consider any more that the social hierarchy 
came down ready-made out of heaven. We 
know it is the work of our own hands. 
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are necessary to the maintenance of morality. 


In fact, our field of vision has become so 
very much wider that only persons of very 
good sight are able to generalize justly at 
all. Abnormal cases are so numerous that 
they must have rules made for them alone. 
Exceptions crowd round us so thickly that 
we cannot see the wood for the trees. Every 
man tries his hand at a new scheme for the 
representation of minorities. 

Let us hope the present fashion for light- 
hearted bitterness will soon die out. It is 
very well for boys and girls. ‘They feel able 
to rough it physically and mentally. But as 
men and women grow older they want their 
alleviations! “They like to remember that 
in the silence of resignation words of hope 
have been audible whose sound cannot 
penetrate the tumult of rebellion; and, while 
they are willing to hear hope defied in fair 
argument, they wince when her persistent 
evidence is drowned by scoffing. They 
would like to think that, while every congre- 
gation of men supplies material for carica- 
ture, it also supplies material for friendship; 
and they crave for the tonic of that laughter 
which stimulates, without reaction. 

Courage and humor, and the habit of 
kindly excuse, are things we cannot do 
without, and the cultivation of bitterness 
threatens all three. If we are to keep friends 
with human nature at all,—and we are fools, 
indeed, if we allow ourselves to slip out of 
tone with our kind,—we must dwell on its 
essentials, and make up our minds to find 
matter for diversion, but not for mockery, 
in those extraneous faults to which accident 
or fashion give often a grotesque form. 
There is no doubt a courage of desperation 
upon which bitterness has no effect, but that 
is not the courage necessary for every-day 
life. And there is no doubt a grim, satiric 
humor which bitterness hardens and sharpens; 
but it reduces ordinary courage to mere 
bravado, and ordinary humor—the ex- 
haustless treasure of the wayfarer—to a 
small modicum of wit at the bottom of a 
huge mass of rubbish.—The Spectator. 


Literature. 


Home University Liprary. New York 
and London: Henry Holt & Co. to vols., 
each 75 cents net.—The object of the pub- 
lishers in offering this series of volumes in a 
uniform set is to lay before the general reader 
treatises on various topics prepared by men 
who are acknowledged to be experts in the 
subjects whereof they treat. The first 
volume is Parliament: Its History, Constitu- 
tion, and Practice, by Sir Courtenay Ilbert. 
As he is the clerk of the House of Commons 
and author of a book of Legislative Methods 
and Forms, he has had abundant opportunity 
to make himself familiar with both the history 
and the present status of the British Parlia- 
ment. William Shakespeare is by John Mase- 
field. The author has written on Shakespeare 
and other subjects and is possessed with the 
idea that the greatest things ever made by 
the English mind ought to be honored and 
loved by Englishmen, as they are not. His 
object is to stimulate his readers to study 
Shakespeare and to see that he is properly 
represented on the stage. Hilaire Belloc, 
the author of The French Revolution, has 


We| written many things concerning the per- 


cannot deny that living sacrifices of happiness|sons and events made prominent in the 
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history of France. He is a Catholic, and yet 
in sympathy with the political theory of 
the Revolution, and seems qualified to treat 
a difficult subject without prejudice. A 
Short Hisiory of War and Peace, by G. H. 
Perris, begins with a description of ‘‘the 
human swarm.’ The author shows how it 
has been differentiated through war and the 
fear of war until now the time seems ripe for 
the organization of a settled peace. The 
Stock Exchange is by Francis W. Hirst. 
As editor of the Economist the author is 
qualified to offer, as he does, a study of in- 
vestment and speculation. He would en- 
courage the earning and the saving of money; 
but his specific object is to teach men how 
to avoid the awful waste in the investment 
of money which is one of the tragedies of our 
time. Irish Nationality is by Alice Stop- 
ford Green. Mrs. J. R. Green is the widow 
of the famous historian, who showed that she 
had gained the power after his death to com- 
plete his work. Whatever she writes is 
worthy of attention. Modern Geography is 
by Marion I. Newbigin, who is the editor 
of the Scotlish Geographical Magazine and 
has had the kind of training which fits one 
to take a comprehensive view of geography 
considered in its many aspects. William 
S. Bruce, the author of Polar Exploration, 
is the director of the Scottish Oceanographi- 
cal Laboratory and was the leader of the 
Scottish Arctic Expedition in 1902 and 1904. 
This is not a history of expeditions, but a 
summary of the conditions to be encountered 
by the explorer. The Evolution of Plants 
is by Dunkinfield H. Scott, the president of 
the Linnean Society of London, who gives 
a comprehensive history of plants with 
illustrations, showing their pedigree and 
relationships. The Socialist Movement is by 
J. Ramsay Macdonald, M.P. As the repre- 
sentative in Parliament of the Labor Party 
Mr. Macdonald claims, with justice, to 
have intimate knowledge of the meaning of 
socialism and its purposes. 
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THE Ice AGE IN NortH AmgriIcA. By 
G. Frederick Wright, D.D., LL.D: Ober- 
lin, Ohio: Bibliotheca Sacra Co. $5.— 
Twenty years ago Dr. Wright published the 
great work upon which his fame as a geolo- 
gist largely rests. He has been long known 
as the principal advocate and defender 
among scientific men of the Biblical narra- 
tives of creation and subsequent events re- 
corded in the Old Testament. During the 
twenty years that have elapsed since the 
publication of this work great progress has 
been made in the science of geology and 
especially in the study of the glacial age in 
America. The discoveries made in various 
parts of the country are the common prop- 
erty of all students, but undisputed facts 
may be used in various ways to assist or to 
destroy previous theories concerning crea- 
tion and the antiquity of man. Dr. Wright’s 
book is valuable because it illustrates so 
fully both in the text and in the maps and 
cuts the present state of knowledge, and 
may well be consulted by scholars who dis- 
agree entirely with his conclusions. He 
frankly admits that the present state of 
knowledge necessitates ‘‘a considerable ex- 
tension of man’s antiquity as usually esti- 
mated.’’ But he says also that he sees ‘“‘no 
reason why these views should seriously 
disturb the religious faith of any believer 
in the inspiration of the Bible. At all 
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events it is incumbent upon us to welcome 
the truth from whatever source it may 
come.’’ As he approaches old age, after a 
lifelong study of this subject, it is pleasant 
to see that he may now accept as true that 
which would once have seemed to him to be 
falsehood, and that he is willing in any case 
to follow the truth wherever it leads. The 
open mind is the only one that befits a man 
who gives himself to the work of scientific 
investigation. He still thinks, however, 
that the antiquity of the human race is not 
so great as it is commonly assumed to be, 
and this volume is offered as evidence in his 
case against the higher critics. 


THE ContTEssa’s SISTER. By Gardner 
Teall. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
$1.20 net.—A story of Capri could hardly be 
dull if it reflected something of the island 
charm, and this tale is permeated with it. 
Characters, setting, playful romance,—all are 
in harmony with the thought of Capri that 
comes with the very mention of the name. 
The leisurely atmosphere and the discursive, 
un-American manner of the writer belong 
to the place, and one follows the love-story 
with interest as it develops in Italian gardens, 
on rocky parapets, and under heavenly skies. 


OrpHANS. By Helen Dawes Brown. Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.20 
net.—The pitiful condition of the children of 
divorced parents is the insistent theme of 
Miss Brown’s latest book, and it is a dreary 
picture that she offers us, although Susanna 
and Daniel have certainly as easy a time as 
is possible under the circumstances, cared 
for by a devoted aunt and made welcome to 
the advantages of good schools. A slighter 
interest is afforded by the love-story of two 
characters more disciplined than the parents 
of Susanna and Daniel. 


THE UNKNOWN Gop. By B. L. Putnam 
Beale. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 
$1.35 net.—A young missionary in the in- 
terior of China, finding conditions he had 
never imagined, set about by influences of 
which he had never dreamed, is the hero of 
this dramatic novel, which is filled with 
episodes of unusual interest. It isastory ofa 
strange land and strange people, in which the 
little group of Europeans try to shape forces 
and establish principles in the face of un- 
guessed powers. ‘The story is strongly 
written, and the author has held firmly the 
threads of his unusual plot. 


Miscellaneous. 


Christmas and Easter cards were for a time 
discounted because of the stereotyped senti- 
ment and form of their publication. Such 
cards and leaflets as are put out by Frances 
L. Lester, 1151 East 55th Street, Chicago, 
are, however, of a different sort. Here is a 
wedding song set with orange blossoms, the 
words by John White Chadwick. Another 
wedding song, by Richard Watson Gilder, 
finds a framework of apple blossoms. Grace 
Denio Litchfield’s charming birthday song 
is printed all on soft gray. Many of the 
poems are written by Margaret Lee Ashley, 
who converts her good wishes into rhymes 
that sing and lend themselves admirably to 
dainty decoration. Among the various series 
which Miss Lester announces are friendship 
cards, birthday cards, place cards, and mis- 
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cellaneous cards which cover 
occasion for sending good wishes. 
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The new Unity Hymns and Chorals, which 
Frederick I,. Hosmer and William C. Gannett 
have long been preparing, is now ready. It 
is a much revised and enlarged form of the 
hymn-book of the same name, published 
thirty years ago. During these thirty years 
the rising faith has expressed itself in many 
ways, and not least significantly in new and 
noble hymns. Mainly from these hymns, but 
also from fresh gleanings in the older fields, 
the present selection is made. It contains 
three hundred and thirty-five hymns, of 
which one hundred and forty-eight are new 
to this revision, and one hundred and fifteen 
tunes, of which seventy-three are new to it. 
The tunes, with few exceptions, have long 
been familiar. Most of them are common to 
many of the better hymn-books, and chosen 
for the singing congregation rather than the 
expert choir. As before, the hymns reflect 
the religious feelings underlying what is 
called the Liberal Faith,—feelings of moral 
longing and consecration, of dependence on 
the One in All, of childlike trust in the Eter- 
nal Goodness, of happy thankfulness for life, 
of warm communion between man and man 
in brotherhood, and between the child-soul 
and the indwelling Father-Soul. No one 
who knows the singers of this rising faith will 
be surprised to find many hymns written by 
a comparatively small group of kindred 
writers,—such men as Whittier, Samuel Long- 
fellow, and John Chadwick. Whittier’s un- 
exhausted quarry had yielded several new 
hymns; and Chadwick’s list is much en- 
larged, mainly from the book of Later Poems 
that he left nearly ready when he passed 
away. ‘There are not so many hymns of 
Duty, Brotherhood, and Service as had been 
hoped for,—mainly because such hymns, in 
singing and poetic forms, are not yet many 
in the world; but there is a larger proportion 
than is usual. The ‘Service Elements’’— 
which are only ‘‘elements,’’ not full ‘‘ser- 
vices,’ of worship—fill about fifty pages. 
They comprise ‘‘Openings,’’ “Choral Re- 
sponses,” “Thanksgivings,”’ “Prayers,” 
“Benedictions,’’ and ‘‘Choral Sentences.” 
Nearly all of these are new to the revised 
book. ‘The editors have tried to provide a 
book of hymns, tunes, and service elements, 
which will answer nearly all the needs of 
Common Worship in churches of the Liberal 
Faith, and at a price which puts it within 
easy reach of small societies. But they think 
it has a mission in the home and to the indi- 
vidual as well, and hope that, even more than 
the old Unity Hymns and Chorals, the new 
one will win enduring love, and deserve 
its new sub-title of A Book for Heart, Home, 
Church. Price, 50 cents, net; mailed, 60 
cents. Fifty copies to one address, 45 
cents each; boxing and carriage additional. 
Sample copies sent on request; if retained, 
to be paid for at the usual price. For terms 
on special editions of 500 or more, write to 
the Unity Publishing Company, Abraham 
Lincoln Centre, Chicago, II. 


Books Received. 


From Charles H. Kerr & Co., Chicago. 
The Rose Door. By Estelle Baker. 
From Sturgis & Walton Co., New York. 

The Suffragette. By E. Sylvia Pankhurst. $1.50 net. 
From Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston. 
California under Spain and Mexico. By Irving Berdine 

Richman. $4 net. 
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The Dome. 
A Chance! 


They might not need me, 

Yet they might— 
T’ll let my heart be 

Just in sight. 
A smile so small 

As mine might be 
Precisely their necessity. 

—Emily Dickinson. 


Bertha’s Golden Day. 


BY FRANCES HARMER. 


“Bertha!” 

The little girl—she was rather small for 
fourteen—turned reluctantly at the sound 
of her mother’s voice. She flung down her 
racket, gave her foot a tiny stamp, and 
went towards the porch on which her mother 
was standing. 

“Mother! What is it now? If I can’t 
have a little time before school to practise 
my tennis, I shall miss every ball at the 
tournament! What do you want?” 

Mrs. Wister looked at the angry, clouded 
face, and sighed. ‘here was no father to 
help bring up this child. 

“You cannot play tennis, my dear, or 
go to school, until your room is straightened 
out.” 

Bertha dashed past her mother, ran into 
the house, and Mrs. Wister heard the door 
of her bedroom slam,—slam hard. She sighed 
again. ‘Then she picked up a little basket of 
work,—it chanced to be point lace for 
Bertha’s Commencement dress,—and_ sat 
down to weave the dainty butterflies that 
grew swiftly under her skilled fingers. 

After a time Bertha came out from the 
house. Her face still wore a sullen expression. 
She had put on her hat. Her books and 
little lunch-bag—the school was a long way 
from her home—were in her hands. 

“Good-bye,” she muttered. She was 
angry enough to have foregone the parting 
words, but even her rebellious spirit knew 
better than to attempt so flagrant a breach 
of the home etiquette as that. 

“Come back, Bertha,’’ said her mother. 
“You need not start for ten minutes yet. 
Sit down there.” 

She indicated the top step, near which her 
chair was placed. Bertha obeyed, but she 
shrugged her shoulders impatiently. The 
high-spirited, hot-tempered child chafed 
under reproof. 

But no reproof was forthcoming. Instead 
Mrs. Wister laid some completed butterflies 
at different angles on Bertha, just where the 
“yoke”’ would come. 

“Tsn’t this mythology day?” asked the 
mother, after a moment’s silence. 

Bertha’s brow cleared a little. She drew 
a quick breath before she answered. 

“Why, yes,” she said, slowly. 
you do keep track of things, mother!” 

“Things that concern you interest me,” 
replied Mrs. Wister. ‘‘Isn’t it the story of 


“How 


Jason?”’ 

Bertha nodded. 

“Do you remember the charge that 
Cheiron, the Centaur, gave Jason?” con- 


tinued the mother. 
Bertha wheeled quickly on the step. 
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“You don’t play straight, mother,’’ she 
declared. ‘‘I thought the lecture was over!” 

Mrs. Wister smiled. 

“What was the charge?” she repeated. 
And the girl answered slowly, quoting from 
the ‘“‘ Heroes”’:— : 

“Speak harshly to no soul whom you may 
Meet. « 

“That is what I want you to do,” said 
Mrs. Wister. ‘“‘I had another complaint 
from your teacher last night, Bertha.” 

Bertha’s head drooped a little. 

“You try to manage the future and the 
present in your reforms,”’ went on her mother, 
almost lightly. ‘‘You burden yourself with 
‘T never will.’ Leave ‘never’ alone. It’s 
too big. Just for to-day, Bertha, ‘speak 
harshly to no-soul whom you may meet.’ 
There, hurry along.” 

Bertha kissed her mother impetuously, 
and was off down the road, like a shot. 
And Mrs. Wister smiled this time, and did 
not sigh. 

Somehow, the little haunting phrase 
stayed in Bertha’s mind all through the 
hours of a trying day. She managed to 
reply politely when the teacher spoke sharply. 
She kept her temper—with difficulty— 
when Amy Glenn, who was her best friend’s 
other best friend, carried that individual— 
the popular and amiable Clarice Temple— 
off to a corner in recess, on the ground of a 
letter from a third particular friend, who 
had gone to California. She was even calm, 
for Bertha, when she found that she had 
packed an uncooked egg, in place of a hard- 
boiled one, in her lunch-basket! But the 
strain of so much sweetness was beginning 
to tell on her; and way back in her mind she 
was tacitly promising herself a let-up to- 
morrow! 

However, three o’clock came, and she had 
still strength enough to smile, though faintly, 
as Amy and Clarice went to Amy’s home 
togéther. 

“Tf I will like the nicest girl in school, 
I can’t expect to have her all to myself all 
the time,” she said to the errant pair. There 
was a faint spice of sarcasm in the remark 
that comforted Bertha herself, and she en- 
joyed their extreme amazement. Neither 
flattering speeches nor a yielding of what she 
considered her rights, was often a factor in 
Bertha’s speech. 

All the way home she was anticipating 
with pleasure her mother’s greeting, the milk 
and home-made cookies that would be on 
the porch, the welcome, the rest. Going 
home was always good. 

But no mother sat on the porch. No little 
tray—taken from the ice-box as soon as 
that mother saw her turn the bend in the 
road—was on the porch table. Instead an 
old woman, in somewhat shabby black, came 
out from the house door to meet her. The 
old woman’s iron-gray hair was unbonneted. 

“Are you Bertha Wister?”’ she demanded, 
looking sharply at the slim little figure in 
its dainty gingham dress. 

“Why, of course!” 

Bertha did not even look at her inter- 
locutor as she made this reply. She dashed 
into the house, calling:— 

“Mother! Mother!” 

Silence answered her. She turned sharply 
round. ‘The visitor had followed her. 

“Your mother has gone to town, and will 
stay over night,’’ she said. And now Bertha 
noticed that her deep voice was pleasant 
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and cultivated. ‘I’m visiting her, and she 
said you would take good care of me.”’ 

Bertha almost gasped. The disappoint- 
ment was so bitter, to-morrow so far off. 
Besides, she did not want to entertain any 
tiresome old woman. Her words were about 
to burst forth, curt and cold, when her eyes 
fell upon the little green book she had left 
at home,—Kingsley’s ‘‘Heroes.’”’ It was 
open, too, with a rose, to keep it open, and 
Bertha knew quite well at what page the 
rose had been placed. She did not need to 
read that page to see the words:— 

“Speak harshly to no soul whom you 
may meet!” 

With a big effort, that seemed to cost her 
to leave her more tired than 
any thing had ever done before, she said,— 

“T will do my best.” 

Then she looked at the old woman, and 
saw that the face was sweet under its sadness 
and its lines, that the shabby black dress 
was neat and the wrinkled hands well kept. 
She made an impulsive movement forward. 

“Don’t you want a cup of tea?”’ 

The smile that met her words was like a 
ray of sunshine over a granite cliff. More- 
over, the smile was tantalizingly familiar. 
It was a smile she saw every day. 

Bertha ran into the little kitchen—how 
painfully empty it seemed with the dear 
mother absent!—and put the kettle on the 
gas stove. She set out a tray, piled the 
cookies on it, filled her own glass with milk, 
and then the water boiled, and she could 
make the tea. When she had the tray on 
the porch, she went to summon her visitor. 

“Tea’s ready,’ she said with a smile. 
The old woman followed her without a 
word. In silence, too, the little meal was 
taken, Bertha’s thoughts being with her 
mother, and the guest’s having travelled 
back forty-five years,—in fact, to the day 
when she was Bertha’s age, and very like 
her. At last she spoke,— 

“Don’t you wonder who I am?” 

“Ves,” admitted Bertha, frankly. 
I can wait till you tell me.” : 

“T am your mother’s only sister,’’ was the 
unexpected announcement. Bertha hastily 
put her glass on the tray. 

““My aunt Bertha,” she cried. 

“Your aunt Bertha,’ smiled the old 
woman. “I am many years older than 
your mother, you know. Now, niece, I 
want to hear a little about you yourself. 
Do you like school?” 


“But 


The next_day, when Bertha returned from 
school, her mother sat in her accustomed 
place on the porch. The little tray was 
in readiness. Bertha threw herself upon 
Mrs. Wister’s slight porch rocker with a 
force that threatened to break it. 

“O mother, never go away again,” she 
cried. ‘‘I missed you so.” 

“But you and your aunt Bertha had a 
beautiful time, she said,’”” Mrs. Wister asked, 
somewhat anxiously, after a moment devoted 
to greeting and inquiries. ‘‘ Didn’t you?” 

“Oh, yes, and I love her,” said the im- 
petuous girl. ‘But no one is you, mother.’’ 

She slid to the porch step, and leaned her 
head contentedly against her mother’s knee. 

Mrs. Wister laid her cool hand upon the 
curly hair. 

“‘You were really nice to her?’’ she asked, 

“Very nice,’ replied Bertha, with frank 
satisfaction. ‘‘I don’t think I should have 
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been, though, if you hadn’t left the book 
open for me.” 

“Suppose I hadn’t,” said Mrs. Wister, 
slowly. ‘‘And suppose you hadn’t! How 
sorry you would have been, my child, that 
your rudeness, or coldness, had driven a 
very sad and lonely woman out into the 
world, away from her own people, perhaps 
to die among strangers!”’ 

Bertha sat round, and looked up into her 
mother’s face. 

“Would a few words—from me” (her 
mother smiled at the unconscious humility 
of the “me’’) “have done that?”’ 

“Tn this case, yes,’’ answered Mrs. Wister. 
“Your aunt has your—some call it tempera- 
ment,—I think it’s plain temper,—and she 
has quarrelled with nearly all her friends. 
She came here to know you. She insisted 
that I should go away—for twenty-four 
hours. She gave me a commission, too. 
She meant that you should meet her un- 
announced, that she might know you,— 

' really know you. She did not want the con- 
ventional politeness of a niece to a rich 
aunt.” 

“Ts She: tich?”’ 
prised. 

“Very rich—and very sad. Money does 
not buy love, and love is what she wants. 
She thinks she can win yours. She has always 
had mine. So she will live with us, for part 
of the year, anyway. You have not asked 
me what my commission was?”’ 

Bertha was aggrieved. 

“Mother! Do I ask you curious questions 
——ever!”’ 

“JT forgot you never did,’’ smiled Mrs. 
Wister. ‘‘The commission was to buy three 
steamer tickets for Liverpool. We are 
both going to Europe with her, for the whole 
summer, the day after school closes!” 
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Bertha’s tone was sur- 


“Clarice, I have something very important 
to tell you,” said Bertha, at recess, that day. 
Then, in a burst of magnanimity, she added: 

“And to you, too, Amy. Come along.” 

She told nearly all the story, but she did 
not say much about Aunt Bertha and she 
never mentioned Cheiron’s charge. Both 
were sacred. But, when Amy and Clarice 
cried in chorus:— 

“All this happened yesterday. What a 
golden day it was!’’ her answer had a deeper 
meaning than they knew:— 

“Ves. It was my golden day.” 


Rover. 


Rover is a big, black Newfoundland dog; 
and he told us the other day which of four 
boys stoned him. 

“Dogs can’t talk,”’ I think I hear you say. 
Can’t they? The next time you see a dog, 
watch his tail and his ears and his eyes, 
and I am sure you will know just what the 
fellow thinks. — 

Why, our little dog Pink runs out on the 
porch every night at train-time, to watch 
for her master, who comes on the cars. ‘The 
moment he is in sight, and long before I can 
see him, Pink tells me he is coming. How 
does she do it? She wags her bushy white 

tail with all her might and main. But Pink 
isn’t Rover. 

Rover lives in New Jersey. He is a very 
kind dog, and never runs at people passing 
by on the road. But unkind boys often 
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stone him, and he does not forget those who 
treat him badly, i 

His master’s house stands near the public 
road; and in the front yard there is a well of 
pure, cool water. The kind master keeps a 
cup at the well, so that thirsty travellers 
may help themselves. Rover generally lies 
under the front porch, but he never offers 
to touch the tramps who come to the well. 

I sat on the porch the other day, when 
four boys came into the yard to get some 
water. They were all strangers; and Rover 
walked out from under the porch, and sat 
down by the well. I was afraid he was going 
to be rude, and bark; but he seemed to be 
pleased with the visitors. 

One boy drank, then the second, and the 
third. Rover wagged his tail, and looked 
so kindly at them that I thought: ‘“‘What a 
polite dog you are! You treat guests as 
handsomely as your master does.” 

Just then the fourth boy put out his hand 
to take the cup, when Rover gave a savage 
bark which frightened the boy so that he 
screamed and took to his heels. Rover fol- 
lowed him some way down the road, dis- 
missed him with a parting bark, and then 
came slowly home, wagging his tail, as much 
as to say: “‘That’s pretty well done. I 
think that boy won’t bother me any more.” 

I haven’t seen the boy since; but he was 
badly frightened, and I think he’ll be very 
careful how he stones any other dogs.—The 
Nursery. 


A Rainy Day Present. 


“Do you s’pose you can ’ford me a birth- 
day present this year, mother?”’ 

Little Elma had learned that many things, 
once afforded, had to be given up since 
father was sick. The pretty house had been 
exchanged for one smaller and older. Dresses 
were simpler and cheaper. Toys were fewer. 
She had begun to think a birthday present 
was a doubtful question. 

“Yes, I have one planned. If the sun 
shines to-morrow, I shall have it all ready 
before you come home from school. I bought 
it when I was down town this morning.”’ 


“Oh, goody! But can’t I play with it ’cept 
when the sun shines? It’s awful rainy these 
days.” 


“Tt will be good for all kinds of days,” 
her mother smilingly assured her. “I need 
a little sunshine to help make it, but part of 
it is just for rainy days.” 

She was up early on her birthday morning, 
and ran to her mother’s room to receive her 
present. 

“This is some of the sunshiny part,” said 
her mother, handing her something that 
looked like a small, plain picture-frame, con- 
taining a piece of plain glass over what looked 
like some white cotton. 

“Tt is called a ‘printing-frame.’ 

“Here is the rest of the sunshiny part,” 
giving her a little round tin box. ‘‘This has 
what we call ‘blue-print paper’ inside. 

“You must take out only a sheet at a time, 
then roll up the rest and put it back in the 
can and shut the cover tight. 

“Now I will show you how to use it. Let’s 
take a spray of rose-leaves and lay inside the 
frame on the glass. See, the back of the 
frame comes out. We will lay the spray in- 
side with a sheet of our blue-print paper over, 


colored side down. Now fasten in the back | 
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of the frame and set it out in the sunshine 
a while. The sun will draw a picture of the 
leaves on your paper. We can tell when it 
is dark enough by opening half of our print- 
ing-frame and looking in. We want it very 
dark because some of the color will wash 
out when we wash the picture.”’ 

Elma carefully followed her mother’s 
directions, setting her frame outside in the 
sun with the glass side up: then she ran in 
again, inquiring :— 

“But where is the rainy-part, mother? 
This is just for sunshiny days.”’ 

Her mother laughed and took down a large, 
flat, square package. 

“Wouldn’t it be best to wait for a rainy 
day before you open it?”’ she asked. 

“Oh, no! That wouldn’t be my birthday,” 
pleaded Elma. 

Her mother placed the package in her 
hand, and the little girl took off the wrappings. 
Inside was a book made of heavy white paper, 
tied together with some narrow blue ribbon. 
On the front was a pretty fern-leaf in blue, 

“T know why you had to have a sunshiny 
day,” cried Elma. ‘‘You printed that leaf 
just as I am printing mine, and pasted it on 
the book.” 

“Yes,” said her mother; ‘‘and, when you 
get several pictures printed, you can paste 
them in the book on rainy days.”’ 

The sun shone all day, and Elma printed 
many pictures before and after school; but 
the next day was rainy, so she pasted them 
all in the book. The pasting took less time 
than the printing had, and Elma was soon 
in need of something to do; for it was 
Saturday and she had plenty of time to play. 

“Now you can make things to print pict- 
ures from,’’ said her mother. ‘Funny 
figures cut out of heavy paper will make 
good pictures, and pictures drawn with heavy 
black lines on thin paper will do, too.” 

That was the most fun of all. Elmasoon 
had pictures telling the stories she had heard 
or read all pasted in her book. 

In a short time she found that she could 
make presents for other people with her new 
present. She made funny picture-books for 
her little cousins and for the children at the 
hospital. She made calendars and blotters 
for her father and mother and her grown-up 
friends; and she hasn’t tired of her present 
yet.— Velma V. Beebe, in Sunday School Times. 


‘ 


A new baby in the neighborhood was 
almost a week old before Jane saw it. She 
sidled up, and, after inspecting the bit of 
humanity, she looked up with an intense ex- 
pression of interest and inquired, ‘“‘Did a 
go-cart come with it?” 


‘Here,’ said Benny’s papa, showing the 
little fellow a coin, ‘‘is a penny three hundred 
years old. It was given to me when I was 
a little boy.’”’ “Gee!” ejaculated Benny. 
“Just think of any one being able to keepa 
penny as long as that without spending it!” 
Harper's Bazar. 


“Mention the name of some well-known 
Greek,’’ said the teacher of the juvenile class 
in history. ‘‘George,’”’ spoke up the curly- 
haired little boy. ‘‘George who?” ‘I don’t 
know the rest of his name, ma’am. He comes 
around to our house every Thursday with 
bananas an’ oranges.’’—Chicago Tribune. 
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From the Isles of Shoals. 


Not to speak of the weather, after such 
experiences as we had last week, savors not 
of virtuous restraint, but of affectation, and 
not to record the thrill of pleasure with which 
one sees a man put on his overcoat as he ap- 
proaches nearer his goal of the Isles of 
Shoals would be plain ingratitude for the 
coolness of the island breezes and the tem- 
pered glow of their annual greeting. To 
waken in the morning to a consciousness of 
the drowsy plash of waves outside the win- 
dow, punctuated at regular intervals by the 
rapturous carol of the song-sparrow instead 
of the five-o’clock milk-wagons grumbling 
their way along an oily street, only less 
smothery than it was the afternoon before, 
is to make one feel that the hot spell was, in 
personal experience, not so bad after all, 
since it affords a needed background for the 
proper appreciation of one’s mercies after- 
ward. 

Speaking relatively, the heat wave was 
undoubtedly felt here last week, and it came 
to a sudden and dramatic end when the 
lightning of the thunder-storm struck Mr. 
Oscar Laighton’s boat-house on Londoner’s, 
destroying not only his five-hundred-dollar 
lathe and other valuable articles, but also his 
treasures of old pictures and the correspond- 
ence of his sister, Celia Thaxter. Capt. 
Burke distinguished himself again by his 
successful efforts to save the dwelling-house, 
recalling in a new fashion the story of his 
pluck last winter, when, in the face of almost 
insuperable difficulties, he kept the light 
burning on White Island and never thought 
of calling it heroism. 

No one who does not come here year after 
year can understand the personal interest 
that grows for every detail of the island 
life and every phase of its varying experi- 
ence. The Mid-Ocean House has been 
burned down since we came here a year ago; 
but, on the other hand, a pair of swallows, 
nesting on the Oceanic House piazza, are 
busy feeding their hungry babies, regardless 
of the interested eyes that watch them. 
There are always compensations, and ‘‘say 
not a small event. Why small?” Writing 
at the beginning of a new conference week, 
the fourteenth in island history, it seems as 
if the permanent interest of the meetings 
were never more completely established. 
After the drawbacks of inadequate hotel 
management last year, the present system 
shows to the best possible advantage. The 
demand for rooms continues unabated, ap- 
parently, and there is a decided increase in 
the number of applications for the second 
week memberships, for the Sunday School 
Institute. Yet there will undoubtedly be 
room then for any who may wish to come, 
while only the chance of overflow to Apple- 
dore saves many this week from disap- 
pointment. We miss the familiar faces of 
many who have always seemed a part of 
this summer week, but the tale is unbroken 
and the week promises to unwind itself as 
in the years before. 

The first gathering of the week was on 
Sunday morning, when Rey. Abraham M. 
Rihbany preached the sermon in a religious 
service. He spoke of the desire for religious 
unity which has been making itself evident 
in many places, and asked to what extent 
the dream is likely to become fulfilled. Only 
within the last century has the vision even 
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taken shape, for it has been the office of 
leaders in the past not to avoid sectarianism, 
but to strengthen it. There can be no self- 
sacrifice before there is a self to be sacrificed, 
and the necessity has been to define and set 
limits to individuality before the various 
parts could approach consolidation. Mr. 
Rihbany considered the important place 
which Jewish exclusiveness and the intense 
tenacity of the Hebrew faith has held in 
the development of Christianity, and even 
showed that the ages of Mohammedan con- 
quest were not without their lasting bequest 
of blessing to later followers. ‘Taking the 
sects as they exist with us to-day, it is easy 
to see that the beautiful vision of religious 
unity is confronted with facts that upset the 
theory. Since the days of Protestantism, 
the tendency to scatter has been strong, 
and the higher unity cannot come until the 
forces that scatter have done their complete 
work. 

Studying the denominations as they exist 
to-day, Mr. Rihbany made it evident that 
conditions show we are not yet ready for 
unity, but that each denomination is working 
out, in its own best way, the problem set to 
this generation. The stricter creeds have 
been modified, the peculiarities of certain 
sects have been quietly dropped, the Bap- 
tist no longer insists on his close communion 
tenets, Universalists have stopped “fighting 
hell’ and preach constructive religion, and 
Unitarians no longer stand up in their pul- 
pits for the sake of proving all the other 
ministers in town wrong and themselves in 
the right. As character is developed, the 
peculiarities and crudities vanish, and even 
Roman Catholicism will receive its trans- 
formation from inner sources when Modern- 
ism comes to its own and a liberal pope is 
elected in the place of a conservative. He 
concluded that Unitarians can best serve 
the cause of general unity by being the best 
Unitarians possible and not by weakly ig- 
noring their own convictions out of courtesy 
to their opponents. The Unitarian message 
should be given with courage, facing the full 
light of our faith, and its strength and beauty 
must attract others. It is not by silencing 
our own convictions that we best serve the 
cause of progress toward unity. The real 
basis for it must finally come in in common 
spiritual life of man, with its common de- 
sires, hopes, and needs. That Christianity 
is likely to give to the whole world the largest 
part of its final gospel seems evident from 
a comparison of the different faiths. The 
only rival to Jesus has been Buddha, who 
yet fails in point of faith in God and hope 
of immortality. The persistence of per- 
sonality in fellowship with others represents 
the ideal for which we may aim. 

The afternoon wore peacefully away while 
friends enjoyed the rest and quiet of the 
islands. ‘They met in the hall again in the 
evening to hear a good sermon by Rev. 
James C. Hodgins of Framingham, who 
presented the claims of religion as the highest 
form of education, based on the truth that 
the world outside of the soul has been proved 
worthy of our fullest confidence and never 
contradicts itself. If man does not conform 
to its laws, it is only because he does not 
realize the rewards of conformity, the vast- 
ness of his own estate of good. In the light 
revealed by the new point of view, the world 
is seen to offer exactly the right environment 
for man’s proper development, and to slight 
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its offer of continuous happy exercise of all 
our faculties is nothing short of madness. 
A good deal of the Unitarian thought touch- 
ing the life to come is nothing but an ethereal- 
ized orthodoxy. The theory that joy will 
be showered upon us as compensation for 
our troubles in this life is destructive of our 
best possibilities. The doctrine of com- 
pensation is true only in the sense that we 
wrest strength from struggle and wisdom 
from defeat. Failure due to immaturity of 
purpose and desire is, on the whole, the best 
thing for us. 

The new point of view frees us at once 
from unnecessary burdens. The Bible, for 
instance, takes its rightful place as a book 
full of divine comfort and daily inspiration, 
but without the dogmas and hindrances 
that impeded an appreciation of its real 
value. The first step in the new religious 
education of the race should be the complete 
extinction of its illogical tyranny. Religion 
must take the place of creeds as a great 
method of popular education in the laws of 
life, including matter and spirit. It begins 
with the material and exalts it. It empha- 
sizes the supremacy of the social life, and we 
realize that the great revival will not come 
till society becomes as one great family. 
Religion will save men by impressing on them 
the impossibility of escape from the conse- 
quences of a violated law, and its Puritan- 
ism will be inexorable. When religion is 
seen as the highest kind of education, all 
discord and scepticism will cease as by magic. 
Somewhere there must be a focal point 
where the scattered rays will blend, and 
faith in its ultimate form will give the su- 
preme interpretation for which science, art, 
literature, philosophy, and life are waiting. 

E. E. M. 


Harvard Divinity School. 


The annual meeting of the Association of 
the Alumni was held in the chapel of the 
School on June 27 at 10.30 a.m. In the 
absence of the secretary, Rev. Roderick 
Stebbins (who was in Europe), Rev. B. R. 
Bulkeley of Beverly called the meeting to 
order. By vote he was made acting sec- 
retary. 

He in turn stated that on account of the 
death of the president of the Alumni As- 
sociation, Rev. William H. Fish, and the 
absence of Vice-President Rev. Paul R. Froth- 
ingham, the Executive Committee had asked 
Rev. Charles T. Billings of Lowell to preside. 
He was elected by the meeting as president 
for the day. 

After the reading of a psalm responsively 
and the singing of ‘‘O God, the Rock of 
Ages,”’ Rev. B. F. McDaniel offered prayer. 

The records of the last annual meeting were 
read in part, and they were approved. 

Dean Fenn reported for the Committee on 
Associate Membership, and the men named 
below were elected: — 

W. H. Ramsay, 1887; R. F. Johonnot, 
1889; E. V. Bigelow, 1891; U. G. B. Pierce, 
1891; A. A. Berle, 1892; W. E. Cadmus, 
1893; A. L. Weatherly, 1897; R. B. Miller, 
1903; A. P. Pratt, 1905. 

Rev. Alfred Manchester reported for the 
Committee on Nominations, and the fol- 
lowing named were elected by ballot:— 

President, Rev. Paul R. Frothingham of 
Boston; vice-president, Rev. Charles T. 
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Billings of Lowell; secretary and treasurer, 
Rev. Roderick Stebbins of Milton; Executive 
Committee, Rev. Ralph M. Harper of 
Boston and Rey. Benjamin R. Bulkeley of 
Beverly. 

The presiding officer named the follow- 
ing as Nominating Committee for 1912: 
Rev. Loren B. Macdonald, Rev. B. F. 
McDaniel, Rev. H. C. McDougall. 

Mr. Bulkeley read the report of the treas- 
urer, and it was accepted. 

Then followed some discussion touching 
the method for raising the money needed for 
the cost of necrology and other small expenses, 
and it was presently 
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Voted, That an assessment of fifty cents apiece be made 
both by collection at the meeting and by the sending of 
notice with coin-cards to those who are absent. 


Rev. H. G. Spaulding mentioned a pos- 
sible change in the day of the meeting on ac- 
count of bringing Class Day within Com- 
mencement Week. 

The necrology prepared by Rev. Samuel 
B. Stewart was submitted in print. The 
names given below were read over, and com- 
ment made on most of them as any friend was 
moved. Copies of the necrology were dis- 
tributed, and were to be sent to absent mem- 
bers. 

Those recorded were: William Orne White, 
45, died 1911; Francis Charles Williams, 
45, died r910; Thomas Wentworth Higgin- 
son, 47, died 1911; Thomas Dwight Howard, 
’51, died 1910; William Cole Leverett, ’53, 
died 1911; John Savary, ’60, died 1910; 
William Henry Fish, ’69, died 1911; David 
Patterson Muzzey, ’69, died 1910; Abraham 
Willard Jackson, ’72, died 1911; Moses Henry 
Houghton, ’73, died 1910; Henry Nelson 
Hoyt, ’75, died 1910; Gabriel Engelsman, 
81, died 1905. 

After an interval of about ten minutes 
Prof. James Hardy Ropes read an essay on 
“Present Day New Testament Problems.” 
The professor showed how, contrary to what 
might be expected, many problems of the 
New Testament were still unsolved. The new 
’ Testament was inexhaustible. Some things 
had been settled,—e.g., that the language 
spoken by Jesus was Aramaic, and not Greek, 
and that John’s language was of different 
sort from that of the Synoptics. Sometimes 
there had been a sort of blind alley in criti- 
cism, then new light had come. The new 
problems were not so much of knowledge as 
of thought. 

He spoke of the great work of Westcott 
and Hort and their pride to look facts in the 
face. He noticed how the work, having been 
projected in 1853, followed in some aspects the 
spirit and methods of Darwin in the regard 
of recovering species of MSS. Dr. Hort 
was of Darwin’s class and a botanist. Two 
tendencies were instanced to account for 
changes: (1) the revision of texts to. increase 
parallels in the Gospels; (2) the desire to 
improve grammar and style. The resulting 
“‘Western”’ text Hort felt could be rejected. 
Later followed a process of changed grammar, 
etc. b 

Amid changes the Vatican and the Sinaitic 
remained as the grext neutral MSS. 

With triumph of Christianity came a ten- 
dency to adopt new texts primarily best for 
reading. The Syrian spread widely, holding 
place until nearly the middle of the nine- 
teenth century. 

Prof. Ropes described in some detail the 
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theory of Von Soden, who had prepared an 
elephantine work, having had new material, 
setting forth his views as to corruptions of 
the text and referring to the place of Tatian 
and Marcion in the development of the text. 
There was the further influence through re- 
action of versions. Von Soden gives more 
value to such. 

All Greek MSS. were descended from three 
general lines, or groups: (1) the Alexandrine, 
(2) that of Antioch and Constantinople, and 
(3) that which includes Codex B and the 
work of Eusebius. Von Soden’s work was 
of great value. 

Another topic would be the essential pur- 
pose of thought of Jesus. Was it ethical 
mainly or eschatological? Progress was not 
much based on words. The differences were 
sharply drawn, the Synoptics and the Fourth 
Gospel giving examples. The new view will 
take in all elements of difference. ‘The great 
problem will abide, and the New Testament 
remain a great power. 

It was voted that the secretary make note 
of the death of Rev. William H. Fish, and 
send an expression of regard to his family. 
Choice testimony as to the high character 
and conscientious work of Mr. Fish had been 
given by the necrologist and others, and we 
who knew him would leave in the Association’s 
annals the record of the distinct sense of loss 
in the death of so sterling a coworker. 

The meeting then adjourned for luncheon 
to the Harvard Union, where fifty-three were 
seated, Rev. Charles T. Billings presiding. 
Rey. Palfrey Perkins of Brighton invoked 
the divine blessing. Parker’s hymn, ‘‘O 
thou Great Friend,” etc., was sung after 
some remarks by the presiding officer. 

Dean Fenn spoke for the school, and, 
after giving some items of interest, suggested 
the value of a dormitory, in part, for married 
men. Dr. S. C. Beane spoke for the class 
of 61, and Rev. H. C. McDougall for the 
class of ’86. Prof. F. H. Page, Dean W. L. 
Worcester, and Prof. E. S. Drown spoke for 
the Andover Seminary, the New Church 
School, and the Episcopal School, respec- 
tively. 

The meeting closed with the singing of 
Prof. Emerton’s hymn, “‘Alma Mater Veri- 
tatis.”’ 

B. R. BuLKELEY, Acting Secretary. 


Meadville Summer School. 


The third session of the Institute for Relig- 
ious Education was a gratifying success. 
Nine churches in the Meadville Conference 
were represented by thirty-two of their Sun- 
day-school teachers and workers. It was a 
company which came together to receive 
instruction and inspiration to help them in 
their work with children and with the world, 
and they were not disappointed. 

Rev. William I. Lawrance, president of the 
Sunday School Society, by lectures and by 
conducting conferences brought home to 
the members the ideals and practical aims 
which animate the best modern religious edu- 
This phase of the work was further 
carried out to “Industrial Training and Social 
Service of the Church’’ and ‘‘Summer Vaca- 
tion Work of Settlements and Churches”’ in 
a stimulating manner by Miss Marion Dud- 
ley Richards of Brookline, Mass. 

The Institute was most fortunate in the 
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presence and services this year of Rev. J. T. 
Sunderland, who gave ten lectures on “The 
Use of the Bible in Religious Education.”’ 
Mr. Sunderland, like Renan, has read the 
“Fifth Gospel,’ and so makes his hearers 
forget the book and see only the land and 
the people. 

Prof. Christie gave ten lectures on ‘‘ How 
Christian Dogma arose and its Relation 
to Christian Experience,’’ and in his hands 
that early history of the church became as 
fascinating as a romance. His lecture-room 
was taxed to its utmost capacity, citizens 
of Meadville uniting with the members of 
the Institute in attendance. 

Evening lectures were given and confer- 
ences were conducted by Rev. Messrs. Tischer, 
Applebee, Loring, Byrnes, Broekman, Secrist, 
and Mason. 

Many of the lectures and conferences were 
held on the campus under the maple-trees, 
and, as word came up to us daily of the 
intense heat in the sweltering cities, all 
hearts were filled with gratitude for the com- 
fort and beauty of the spot to which we had 
come for instruction and inspiration. 

For the spirit which animated the Insti- 
tute you are referred to the report of Presi- 
dent Lawrance in the department of the 
Sunday School in this issue of the Register. 
Two causes conspired to bring about this 
strange phenomena,—Unitarian enthusiasm 
for foreign missions: first, a body of earnest 
workers for the children in and about their 
own homes; and, secondly, the presence of 
two of our ministers who brought, from per- 
sonal observation, the opportunity and the 
need of our help in Japan and in India. 
The cry for our help in India, as it came 
through Mr. Sunderland, struck all hearts as 
a challenge to us and the children of our 
churches. 

One of the great values of this Summer In- 
stitute to the Unitarian Church and Sunday- 
school is the spirit of fellowship, good-will, 
and personal interest in each other and in 
the church that is fostered here. The ex- 
change of ideas, the close, personal contact 
with minds full of various and broad expe- 
riences, and the feeling of a common interest 
in one great, grand cause give to each and all 
a very real, living sense of brotherhood. 

“Divinity Hall’? becomes the home and 
the lecturers and instructors become the heads 
of one enthusiastic family, made up of the 
members of the Institute. Each morning 
the sun rises on a happy group whose cheery 
“‘good-mornings’”’ greet one on every side. 
The little morning service in the chapel 
starts the day with a reverent, ‘‘glad-to-be- 
alive” feeling, and the scholarly, instructive 
lectures and conferences fill one with enthu- 
siasm, life, and spirit. The afternoon, given 
up to rest or recreation, gives time for medi- 
tation or that closer, more personal acquaint- 
ance one with the other; and then, after the 
instruction and pleasure of the evening lect- 
ure, the joy of the social hour, the blessing 
and benediction of a happy ‘‘good-night,”’ 
one closes his eyes, thanking the Father of 
all for the richness of life, the fulness of one’s 
blessings, and praying for the time to hasten 
when all men shall be freed from the bondage 
of creed and dogma and revel in the glory, 
the beauty, and the reverence of 


The Fatherhood of God and 
The Brotherhood of Man. 


A.M. C. 
MEADVILLE, Pa. 
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Farming at Proctor Academy. 


BY H. G. IVES. 


’ Our friends who want to see the present 
high scholastic standard of the institution 
supplemented by practical attention to 
agriculture will be glad to know that an 
exceptionally strong man has been secured 
as a teacher in this pioneer field for the 
coming year. j 

Charles W. Kemp has graduated from the 
New Hampshire State College of Agriculture 


and the Mechanic Arts as the first scholar |’ 


in his class. During his four years’ course 
in agriculture he specialized in butter-mak- 
ing, and may be of practical benefit to the 
farmers in this dairy section. 

He brings with him special training in 
mathematics,—a feature of the curriculum 
which always needs careful attention. 

As captain of the college baseball team, 
manager of its football team, and an all- 
round athlete (winning the medal of the 
college two years ago), he will inspire some 
boys with respect for farming who would 
otherwise consider it as beneath their atten- 
tion. 

Through his father, Principal Kemp of 
the Sanborn Academy at Kingston, N.H., 
one of the most respected of New Hamp- 
shire’s teachers, and his own student days at 
Kingston, he naturally understands the 
atmosphere of such a school as Proctor 
Academy. 

With these special advantages and fine 
personal qualities of leadership) Mr. Kemp 
is one with whom Unitarians should be glad 
to place their boys who wish to study farm- 
ing. 

We sincerely hope that this pioneer 
venture will meet with the success which 
it deserves, for, as President Taft and Dr. 
Charles W. Eliot recently said (in their 
generous commendation of Proctor Academy), 
it'is closely allied to ‘“‘the building up of 
the rural districts in whose welfare we are 
all so vitally concerned.”’ There are miles 
of rich farm lands growing up to brush in 
our neighborhood because no one is willing 
to cultivate them. Meanwhile the lack of 
such enterprise keeps the communities poor 
and discouraged and drives the young people 
away to the cities. 

It may take time to prove what up-to-date 
farming can accomplish in this section, but, 
when it is done, Proctor Academy will have 
accomplished for the districts lying between 
Concord, N.H., and White River Junction, 
a distance of sixty-five miles, what the great 
Frenchman Oberlin did for his people. The 
golden days of 1840 will have returned, or 
a still greater prosperity than prevailed in 
New Hampshire then will bless this section. 
» Meanwhile the religious, ethical, educa- 
tional, and civic life of the section is bound 
to suffer; mor can we expect such giants as 
were produced when farming was honored 
and’ profitable. 

The venture is worth the making, even if it 
costs the -$100,000 which the friends of the 
school will begin to raise next fall. 

It is encouraging that the recently acquired 
school farm of one hundred and twenty acres 
of field, pasture, and timber land is at the 
outset already. yielding a fair income on the 
investment which it incurred, in hay, apples, 
corn, and potatoes. The very necessity < of 
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putting the farm into order will enable Mr. 
Kemp to illustrate his subject. 

A mother has just written to us about her 
boy who wishes to be a farmer. She is 
ambitious that he shall get an education at 
the same time. This coming- course at 
Proctor Academy will meet just such needs. 


South Congregational Services. 


Union services will be held at the South 
Congregational Church, Boston, during the 
summer with the following preachers:— 

July 16, Rev. Thomas Van Ness, Boston, 
Mass.; July 23, Rev. Frank S. C. Wicks, 
Indianapolis, Ind.; July 30, Rev. Benjamin 
R. Bulkeley, Beverly, Mass. 

August 6, President Franklin C. South- 
worth, Meadville Theological School; August 
13, Rev. Frederick R. Griffin, Montreal, P.Q.; 
August 20, Rev. Adelbert L. Hudson, Ells- 
worth, Me.; August 27, Rev. Arthur L. 
Weatherly, Lincoln, Neb. 

September 3, Rev. Thomas Van Ness, 
Boston, Mass.; September 10, Rev. Edward 
Cummings, Boston, Mass.; September 17, 
Rev. Edward Cummings, Boston, Mass. . 


Dorchester Services. 


The First Parish Church in Dorchester, 
Mass., will remain open throughout the sum- 
mer according to its custom. An earnest in- 
vitation is extended to all those whose regular 
places of worship are closed to make this 
their “church home”’ during this period. The 
minister, Rev. Roger S. Forbes, will occupy 
the pulpit until July 23, after which the 
preachers will be as follows:— 

July 23. Rev. Ulysses G. B. Pierce, D.D., 
All Souls’ Church, Washington, D.C. 

July 30. Rev. Shailer Mathews, dean of 
the Divinity School, Chicago University. 

August 6. Rev. Frank S. C. Wicks, All 
Souls’ Church, Indianapolis, Ind. 

August 13. Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D.D., 
President of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation. 

August 20. Rev. Thomas 
Church of All Souls, New York. 

August 27. Rev. John W. Day, Church 
of the Messiah, St. Louis, Mo. 

September 3. Rev. William W. Fenn, 
D.D., dean of Harvard Divinity School. 

September 10. Rev. Howard N. Brown, 
King’s Chapel, Boston. 


R. Slicer, 
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Summer Services at Magnolia. 


The usual summer services will be held 
at Union Chapel, Magnolia, Mass., with 
the following preachers:— 

July 16, Rev. Edward T. Sullivan, Trinity 
Church (Episcopal), Newton Centre, Mass.; 
July 23, Rev. William E. Strong of the 
American Board (Congregational), Boston, 
Mass.; July 30, Rev. J. McGaw Foster, 
Church of the Messiah (Episcopal), Boston, 
Mass. 

August 6, Rev. Samuel M. Crothers, 
First Church, Cambridge, Mass.; August 
13, Prof. M. L. Kellner, D.D., Episcopal 
Theological School, Cambridge, Mass.; Au- 
gust 20, Rev. Samuel H. Dana, Phillips 
Church (Congregational), Exeter, N.H.; Au- 
gust 27, Rev. J. H. Cooper, St. John’s Church 
(Episcopal), Gloucester, Mass. 
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September 3, Rev. Ulysses G. B. Pierce, 
All Souls’ Unitarian Church, Washington, 
D.C. Following the morning service on July 
2, 16, 30, August 13, 27, the holy com- 
munion will be celebrated. The services be- 
gin at 10.30 A.M. 


Ministers’ Meeting. 


A union meeting, open to ministers of all 
names, is appointed by permission, to be 
held next Monday, July 17, in Channing 
Hall, at 10.30 A.M. 

A similar meeting was held last week, 
according te—notice in the Register, in Wes- 
leyan Hall. It was explained that the wish 
of those who appointed it was to promote a 
larger fraternity. The prosperity of such 
meetings was believed to depend upon the 
spirit of brotherhood, as well as upon able 
addresses and star speakers. There was, 
therefore, singing and social interchange, as 
well as discussion. Matthew v. 20 was 
commented upon. Who and what were the 
scribes and Pharisees? And are there any 
such now? Some thought that they ap- 
peared to be the flower of Bible religion in 
their day, but that Jesus used them to show 
us that even leaders in the church may sadly 
fail if they do not add to formal preaching 
and prayer intelligent and earnest effort in 
social service. Really, some of the lessons 
of last week’s Register, page 703, etc., were 
brought out. 


Cnitarian Cemperance Society, 


A Significant Event. 


The following account of the presentation 
of a temperance address to the German 
Emperor when recently in London (taken 
from the Alliance News) is most encouraging, 
especially when we remember the character 
and prominence of the persons participat- 
ing in it:— 


The Kaiser’s known sympathy with the 
Temperance movement suggested the idea 
of marking his visit to this country last week 
by presenting him with an address from the 
Temperance organizations. The matter was 
at once taken up, and, although the time 
was short, it was carried through success- 
fully. Lord Roberts, who signed the address 
as Chairman of the Royal Army Temperance 
Association, obtained the Emperor’s con- 
sent to receive the address, and subsequently 
it was handed in at Buckingham Palace for 
the Emperor. The text of the address is as 
follows :— 

To Huis MajEstTy 
THE GERMAN EMPEROR’ 
KING OF PRUSSIA. 


Your Imperial Majesty:— 

On behalf of the Temperance Societies of 
Great Britain, we, the undersigned, respect- 
fully desire to express our most cordial 
appreciation of your Majesty’s interest in 
the promotion of the cause of Temperance. 
We gratefully recognize the great and good 
influence which your Majesty is exercising 
in this respect; we have read with much 
pleasure your Majesty’s clear and powerful 
utterances in favor of Temperance and of 
organized Temperance work; and we. sin- 
cerely pray that your Majesty’s words and 
influence may result in still greatersobriety, 
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efficiency, and righteousness both in your 
Majesty’s dominions and in other lands. 
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Roya, Army TEMPERANCE ASSOCIATION, ~ 

CHuRcH OF ENGLAND TEMPERANCE So- 
CIETY. 

UNITED KinGpom ALLIANCE. 

NATIONAL TEMPERANCE FEDERATION. 

NATIONAL TEMPERANCE LEAGUE. 

UNITED KINGDOM BAND oF HopgE UNION. 

TEMPERANCE LEGISLATION LEAGUE. 


The address was signed by Field Marshal 
Lord Roberts (as Chairman of the Royal 
Army Temperance Association), the Lord 
Bishop of Croydon (as Chairman of the 
Church of England Temperance Society), 
Mr. Leif Jones, M.P. (as President of the 
United Kingdom Alliance), Mr. A. Cameron 
Corbett, M.P. (as President of the National 
Temperance Federation), Mr. Robert Whyte, 
Jr. (as Chairman of the National Temperance 
League), Mr. Lionel Mundy (as Chairman 
of the United Kingdom Band of Hope 
Union), and Mr. Arthur Sherwell, M.P. 


(as Hon. Secretary of the Temperance 
Legislation League). 


THE KAISEeR’s TEMPERANCE VIEWS. 


Last September, during the grand army 
manoeuvres in East Prussia, the Emperor 
ordered that only non-alcoholic beverages 
were to be served to him, as he had found 
from experience that they enabled him 
better to withstand the strain of spending 
the greater part of the day in the saddle. 
He also called upon the troops to cut down 
their indulgence in spirituous liquors to 
the lowest possible point. 

Last October, at a banquet at the Palace 
in Berlin on the 13th, to which several Uni- 
versity students were invited, the Kaiser 
gave five selected from the number a sound 
lecture on the dangers of alcohol, and he 
told them that so much beer drinking under- 
mined their health and diminished their 
usefulness in later life as citizens. They 
must stop this drinking. Let them, he said, 
take up outdoor sports, as was done in Eng- 
land and America, for field sports-and beer 
drinking did not go together. 

On November 21 again, at the dedication 
of the new naval academy at Flensburg, the 
Kaiser preached to the cadets on the impor- 
tance of sobriety in the naval profession. 
His Majesty implored the cadets, whom he 
addressed as ““My Young Comrades,’’ to 
avoid the use of alcoholic liquor. He 
recommended them to become abstainers 
and to join the Good Templars. The 
homily ended with the declaration that 
“victory in war will crown the colors of the 
nation which consumes the least alcohol.” 

In a speech of the Emperor, delivered the 
same day at Murwik, he said:— 

“A question which lies very near to my 
heart is the question of alcohol and_ drinking. 
I know that the passion for drink is an old 
heritage of the Germanni. We must free 
ourselves in every way from this evil by self- 
discipline. 

“During the twenty-two years of my reign, 
it has been my experience that, of the greater 
number of offences that have been brought 
to my knowledge, nine-tenths had their 
origin in alcohol. 

‘‘In former times it was considered very 
smart and grown-up for youths to be able 
to take and to support a great quantity of 
alcohol. That seemed quite natural at the 
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time of the Thirty-Years’ War, but it is-so 
no longer. 

“Tn peace, and still more in modern war, 
strong nerves and a cool head are essential. 
But nerve strength is endangered and under- 
mined by the use of alcohol. Those nations 
which take the smallest quantity of alcohol 
win theday. And this youwilldo. Through 
you an example will be given to the men. 
Example works upon everybody. 

“There are in my navy, either in course 
of formation or already formed, certain 
Good Templar Organizations, and a few 
officers and some hundreds of men have 
joined it. I must, however, point out the 
significant example of the British Navy, 
in which 30,000 men and officers have en- 
rolled themselves, to the great advantage of 
the service. This is a great question for 
the future of our navy and our people, a 
work in which I beg you to take part.” 


These words from Emperor William need 
to be widely circulated and forcibly empha- 
sized. 


JosEPH H. CROOKER. 
ROSLINDALE, Boston. 


Unitarian Sunday School 
Society. 


REV. WILLIAM I. LAWRANCE, PRESIDENT 


The Meadville Institute. 


The Meadville letter, in this number of 
the Christian Register, will give a full account 
of the third session of the Meadville In- 
stitute for Religious Education. It is the 
intention, in this column, to speak of cer- 
tain special features of that gathering which 
seem suggestive and promising. 

In all its sessions the Meadville Institute 
has been marked by great earnestness. Its 
members go to it not as to a summer outing 
with interesting lectures as so much addi- 
tional attraction, but as to a school where 
they may be taught how to become more 
efficient in Sunday-school work. Delight- 
ful as the seminary grounds are, they do 
not offer those attractions which vacation- 
ists demand. ‘The members of the Institute, 
paying railway fares over long distances, 
paying the tuition fee and the bill for board, 
are making sacrifices and showing devotion 
to a degree that might well make many easy- 
going church people wonder and admire. 
There are no idlers or on-lookers. All are 
workers here, because they are workers at 
home, and want to become more efficient. 
This spirit of earnestness shows itself in 
full and eager attendance upon all lectures 
and devotional services and in earnest con- 
versation at all chance or social gatherings. 

Another marked feature of this year’s 
session was an unexpected development of 
missionary spirit. Rev. J. T. Sunderland, 
in addition to a course of lectures on the Bible, 
gave an evening address on our denomina- 
tional duty toward peoples of non-Christian 
lands. Not only was the address so impres- 
sive as to lead to a request from the Institute 
that it be published, its dominant note of 
sacrifice so accorded with the spirit of the 
school as to be the starting-point of what our 
evangelical friends might have called a 
revival of religion, or, at least, an outpour- 
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ing of the spirit. This culminated the next 
day, at noon, in a conference meeting 
conducted by President Lawrance, the topic 
being ‘‘ How to train our Children to Efficient 
Service.’ After discussing -methods° and 
ideals, the thought was developed that the 
first essential is personal consecration. Why 
not let a new movement begin here and 
now? a member asked. Why do not we, 
here assembled, form a Meadville Circle of 
the Tuckerman Associates, pledging our- 
selves to renewed consecration, and to the 
task of teaching the children of our faith 
to give themselves for others? In India, 
for example, are thousands of children sorely 
needing our help, whom we can reach through 
co-operation with leaders of the Brahmo- 
Soniaj, Mr. Sunderland acting as intermed- 
iary. In China there appears to be an equally 
pressing need and appealing opportunity. 
In Japan we have already accomplished much, 
but may do more. Why not let this gath- 
ering, in the reception-room of Hunnewell 
Hall, be our Unitarian hay-stack meeting? 

Hardly had the proposal been made when, 
by a common impulse, all rose, clasped 
hands in a circle, and bowed heads in prayer, 
led spontaneously and with fervor by Mr. 
Sunderland. Paper and pen were produced 
and twenty-two persons enrolled themselves, 
as Tuckerman Associates, in the Meadville 
Circle. It was a moment never to be for- 
gotten, and, it is hoped, never to lose its 
influence among us as a people. 

What better can we do than to begin 
now the systematic teaching of the children 
in our denomination schools methods of 
philanthropy and the glory of a life devoted 
to service? The traditional method of 
missionary activity may not appeal to us, 
but surely the children of our faith may do 
something for the comfort and cdud¢ation 


Deaths, 


WILSON.—At Bangor, Me., July 2, Franklin A. Wilson, 
born Nov. 6, 1832. 


SKERRYE.—At Templeton, Mass., June 20, Lilian M. 
Starratt, wife of Rev. W. F. Skerrye. 


Henry Lloyd Child, who died at the home of his son, 
Edward T. Child, at Rosemont, Pa., on Saturday, June 
24, 1911, was born January 23, 1841, the son of Samuel 
T. and Sarah Lloyd Child, both of whom were Quakers. 

In the early days of the founding’ of the First Unitarian 
Church, of which Dr. William Furness was pastor, Henry.L. 
Child enrolled himself in membership, and later aided in the 
establishment of the Spring Garden Unitarian Church, of 
which he was president and secretary, holding the same 
offices in the Unitarian Club. In 1871 he married Mary 
B. Cook, of Newtown, Bucks County, who died in July, 
1909. He is survived by two sons. 


ESTABLISHED 1859 


J, S. WATERMAN & SONS 


Incorporated - 


UNDERTAKERS | 


2326-2328 Washington Street 
Adjoining Dudley Street Terminal Station 


Personal attention given to Funeral, Cemetery, 


Cremation, and Transfer arrangements. 
Established prices for furnishings and services. 


Advice and information given. 
Complete equipment for &ity and Out of Town 


services. 
Chapel for services, without charge. 

FRANK S. WATERMAN, Pres. and Mér. 
GEORGE H. WATERMAN, Treasurer 
Telephone Roxbury 72 
putareeel Telegraph, and Cable address “Undertaker, 

oston.” 
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of children in foreign lands. Beginning thus 
early to practise charity, they will grow up 
with the missionary spirit, so that the church 
of to-morrow will be dedicated to service, 
with the imagination educated to sympathy 
with peoples and needs beyond parochial 
lines. Does not personal, church, and 
denominational salvation lie that way? 

Foreign missions is but one among many 
causes awaiting our devotion. Why may 
we not have, in every school, one class or 
group devoted to this enterprise, one to the 
upbuilding of our denominational Sunday- 
school cause, one to the support of the local 
church, and others to whatever presses for 
help? The Tuckerman Associate idea has 
come to stay. It promises to deepen among 
us the conviction that our calling, like the 
Master’s, is ‘‘not to be ministered unto, but 
to minister.”’ 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


At the Unitarian Memorial Church of 
Fairhaven, Mass., ‘Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, 
D.D., will preach July 16. 


At Union Chapel, Little Boar’s Head, 
Me., Rev. James De Normandie, D.D., 
will preach at 11 A.M., July 16. 


At King’s Chapel the Sunday morning 
service July 16, at 10.30 a.M., will be con- 
ducted by Rev. Frank S. C. Wicks of In- 
dianapolis. 


At the Germantown church, Philadel- 
phia, union summer services, conducted by 
Rev. Frederic A. Hinckley, will be held 
through the vacation time. 


At the service at the Nahant church on 
Sunday, July 16, 11 A.m., Rev. Minot Simons 
of the Church of the Unity, Cleveland, 
will preach. All people are cordially in- 
vited. 


Union services will be held through the 
summer at All Souls’ Church, New York, 
Fourth Avenue and 20th Street, conducted 
by Rey. Leon A. Harvey of Brooklyn, at 
II A.M, 


At Manchester-by-the-Sea the Sunday 
morning service in the First Unitarian Church, 
Masconomo Street, July 16, at 11 A.M., will 
be conducted by Rev. John H. Lathrop of 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Meetings. 

Tue Cape Cop CONFERENCE.—The sixty- 
third session was held June 29 and 30 at 
Brewster. The sermon was given by Dr. 
James De Normandie, who chose as his text 
“Ve men of Athens.” A vivid picture of 
Athenian life at the time of Paul was pre- 
sented; the characteristics of the philosophers 
of that day were reviewed, particularly those 
of the Epicureans and Stoics, and were com- 
pared with corresponding types that clearly 
appear in modern society, the one making 
pleasure the chief aim of life, the other yield- 
ing passive endurance and indifference more 
than expressions of voluntary kindness, An 
exalted plea was made for love to God and 
love to man as containing all that is vitally 
essential to the religious life. The essay was 
by Rev. Alfred R. Hussey, Baltimore, Md., 
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on the Book of books. The Bible was co- 
gently recommended as a text-book for the 
personal religious life. From its pages still 
glowed visions of a higher state of society and 
ideals of an exalted individual and social 
freedom. Modern indifference toward the 
Bible was deplored, and a close and accurate 
knowledge urged of this Book of books. The 
morning address was given by Rev. William 
Channing Brown. The spirit and form of 
the Unitarian church was reviewed and 
recent experiences in the missionary field 
related. The recent conflict of opinion in 
the organization was touched upon, and the 
view taken that, since neither spiritual relig- 
ion nor social service can be dispensed with, 
both features must be emphasized, and that, 


when this fact is clearly discerned, a deeper 


and more sympathetic unity will prevail 
between those now inclined to over-empha- 
size either the spiritual or the service side 
of religion. The afterncon address was by 
Mrs. Emily A. Fifield. The various depart- 
ments of the Alliance work were reviewed. 
One of the most interesting features described 
was the Southern work initiated by the Alli- 
ance. Through faithful and persistent efforts 
this enterprise grew until its merit was recog- 
nized by the American Unitarian Association. 
Now, with its assistance, six chapels are 
maintained, This session was marked by 
a deep devotional and social spirit. It 
strengthened also the bond of unity between 
the several churches and suggested various 
practical ways that would increase their 
efficiency and usefulness. Recognizing that 
there is an increasing demand for the estab- 
lishment of new churches and the strengthen- 
ing of all our churches, as well as the respon- 
sibility of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion for constructive undertakings in the 
missionary field, the conference voted a reso- 
lution of approval of the forward movement 
which is taking possession of Unitarians, 
looking with sympathetic interest on the 
adoption of the apportionment plan and 
pledging itself to co-operate in its execution. 
The officers elected for the ensuing year were: 
president, J. Henry Sears of Brewster; first 
vice-president, B. G. Bartley, Sandwich; 
second vice-president, Richard Cobb, Barn- 
stable; secretary and treasurer, F. K. Gif- 
ford, Sandwich. B. W. Morrison. 


NortH Mimp.esex COoNFERENCE.—The 
ninetieth session was held at Ashby, Mass., 
with the First Parish, Rey. Granville Pierce, 
minister, on Wednesday, June 21. The 
fine weather, attractive programme, and 
well-known hospitalities of the First Parish 
assured a large attendance. There were 
268 lay and 12 ministerial delegates present. 
The president, Abiel J. Abbot of Westford, 
presided. The session opened with prayer, 
offered by Rev. J. Sidney Moulton of Stow. 
Routine business was disposed of, and the 
president welcomed the conference. Rev. 
John Baltzly’s subject was ‘‘How to 
strengthen our Churches through the Con- 
duct of Public Worship.”’ Some of the 
salient points of it were: A church service 
is held to quicken in us that admiration, 
hope, and love by which we live, the sense 
of the divine, the reality of ‘“‘treasures in 
heaven,” the importance of laying them up 
for ourselves. Through public worship the 
church asserts, either powerfully or weakly, 
the supreme worth of the unseen, and coun- 
teracts the tyranny of the seen. If we all 
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‘could come to be possessed by this idea of 
what a church is for, it would not be neces- 
sary to say much on our subject. Ideas 
are formative, and the best result produced 
by our thinking together on it is the strength- 
ening of the hold of this idea on us. Par- 
ticular hindrances to the conduct of worship 
vary, as churches with different antecedents 
and histories vary, but certain hindrances 
are common. We get accustomed to doing 
things in church which we should not do 
there. Whispering at the beginning of the 
service does much to spoil worship for our- 
selves and others. Hardly any abuse of a 
church service is so vulgar, and so needless 
as ‘‘notices’’ or announcements. Utter- 
ances that hurt the feelings of persons who 
chance to be in the congregation hurt 
worship, for he who goes to a service sin- 
cerely desirous of joining in it justly may 
claim protection in his defenceless position. 
Hindrances brought in from the outside 
especially spoil a place of worship for wor- 
ship. We cannot permit our places of wor- 
ship to be desecrated between Sundays and 
have them for long what they should be. 
The chairman referred to Mr. Baltzly’s 
strong and interesting address, and then 
introduced Miss Harriet E. Johnson of 
Arlington Street Church, Boston, to speak 
on ‘‘What to teach in the Sunday-school.” 
Miss Johnson said in part: The purpose 
being plainly religious education, the ob- 
vious thing to teach is, then, religion. Study 
about God, his being and his works, through 
theology, not in the technical form, but 
through poetry and through nature, and 
about God’s works through nature, too. 
To find out about man, history must be 
consulted, especially Biblical and religious 
history, and, further, in his works of liter- 
ature, art, and invention. These subjects, 
taught with proper emphasis and selection, 
will fulfil the purpose of the Sunday-school. 
The addresses were discussed by Rey. 
Richmond Fisk, D.D., and Rev. N. S&S. 
Hoagland, and the noon devotional meeting 
conducted by Rev. Francis W. Holden. 
At luncheon Rev. C. W. Loomis of the Or- 
thodox church of Ashby said grace. In the 
afternoon a peace resolution was voted 
unanimously, and is to go to President Taft 
and Senators Lodge and Crane. A collec- 
tion was taken toward the annual con- 
tribution (for three years) to the Frances- 
town (N.H.) church. Rev. Augustus P. 
Reccord spoke on ‘‘Institutional Loyalty.” 
Mr. Reccord said in part: Loyalty is de- 
votion to a cause,—to a person, a conviction, 
or an institution. The church presents 
Jesus as the object of personal devotion: 
it presents the principles of the kingdom 
of God; but its permanence depends upon 
its ability to arouse a deep and abiding loy- 
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The Children’s Mission 


To the Children of the Destitute in the City 
of Boston, 
The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 
Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
La pram temporary shelter or permanent homes to needy 
ren. 
Children cared for i: ivate families i 
with the poe ofice. pia aD in close relations 
Ppplications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board oF trea ct change 
Additional donations and bequests from adults are 
greatly needed to meet increasing demands. 


Henry M. Williams, President, 
Rev. C. R. Eliot, Scc’y. Wm. H. Slocum, Treas. 
Parker B. Field, Sugeris s 
279 Tremont St., Boston. 
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alty to the church itself as an institution 
which stands for organized and efficient 
goodness and which appeals to all who 
would make goodness supreme throughout 
the earth. There cannot be a permanent 
loyalty to a transient ideal, and the only 
permanent feature of the church is the 
church itself. Such loyalty will lead to 
regular church attendance, and stimulate 
an intelligent interest in the faith of the 
church and in the reason for its separate 
existence. It will lead to the observance 
of the sacraments of the church, baptism 
and communion, and to a desire to be per- 
manently enrolled as church members. It 
will prompt men to join in a conspiracy to 
talk up the church and drown out the chorus 
of denunciation and abuse which is now 
heard on every hand. Sustained by such 
loyalty, the new church will rise to meet 
the demands of the new day. ‘The address 
was discussed by Rev. P. H. Cressey, Rev. 
G. C. Wright, and others. Votes of thanks 
were passed to the First Parish of Ashby 
for its hospitality and to the speakers of 
the session for their services. The bene- 
diction was pronounced by Rev. E. M. 
Grant of Wilton, and the conference ad- 
journed, to meet at Westford in October. 
Mountain laurel was abundantly given to 
the delegates by their Ashby hosts. 


Churches. 


BricHton, Mass.—First Parish, Rey. 
Palfrey Perkins: On Sunday, June 18, 
there was a special service at which the 
congregation saw for the first time a 
tablet in memory of Rev. Albert Walkley, 
a former pastor, under whose leadership 
the present building was erected. The 
tablet is of bronze, and bears a low relief 
portrait of Mr. Walkley, surrounded by a 
simulated laurel garland, with this inscrip- 
tion :— 

1851 ALBERT WALKLEY 1910 
1890 PASTOR 1897 
TO WHOSE ZEAL AND DEVOTION THIS CHURCH 
BEARS WITNESS. 


The color of the bronze and the lines of the 
tablet fittingly harmonize with the beauti- 
ful interior of the church. The service was 
of a commemorative character. The sermon 
on the ‘‘Cloud of Witnesses,’’ calling to re- 
membrance ail the parish saints, was followed 
by a brief address by Rev. George D. Latimer, 
an old friend of Mr. Walkley. The minister 
then accepted the tablet in behalf of the 
parish, saying: ‘‘Our church is proud and 
happy to have upon its walls a memorial 
of one who labored heart and soul for the 
ideal, who worked earnestly and zealously 
for the welfare and prosperity of this church, 
and whose devotion and consecration are 
gratefully remembered by his loyal fricnds. 
Albert Walkley lived and worked among 
you, and has left in many of your hearts 
an immortal memorial,—not of stone or 
bronze,—but of tender thought and kindly 
feeling, of gratitude and of love,—a memorial 
which inspires you to consecration and 
idealization of life. The church, however, 
—the beautiful building, which so largely 
and so truly is his monument,—welcomes to 
its walls this tablet, which, so long as stone 
and bronze endure, shall keep alive through 
succeeding generations the memory of a 
devoted friend, a faithful pastor, an earnest 
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seeker after truth, a fellow-laborer with God.”’ 
After the hymn ‘One thought I have,” 
which was a favorite of Mr. Walkley’s, 
had been sung by the congregation, the 
service came to a close. 


GREENFIELD, Mass.—All Souls’ Church, 
Rev. S. J. Maxwell, pastor: Mr. Maxwell 
will preach at Bar Harbor, Me., through July 
and August. Rev. John W. Day and wife 
of St. Louis are occupying the Unitarian 
parsonage for the summer. The Unitarian 
and Congregational churches are holding 
union services during July. On July 2 the 
service was held at the Congregational church. 
It was communion Sunday, and so cordial 
an invitation to remain was extended by the 
pastor, Rev. C. W. Merriam, ‘‘to members of 
all Christian churches present,’’ that a num- 
ber of Unitarians joined in the communion 
service. The church calendar for the month 
said, ‘This church extends a most hearty 
welcome to its Unitarian friends, and is 
pleased at this further proof of a better 
understanding and a closer sympathy be- 
tween the two churches.’’ Next Sunday Mr. 
Merriam preaches in the Unitarian church. 
Mr. Day will preach the next week in the 
same church, and the two following Sundays 
in the Congregational church. 


Newton, Mass.—Channing Church, Rev. 
Harry Lutz: On the closing Sunday of the 
church year, June 25, communion was held 
at 10 A.M. Fully as many were present as 
is the case when it follows the morning 
service, and the impressiveness of the ser- 
vice seemed heightened by the quietness 
of the early hour. It was a fitting prepa- 
ration for the sermon which followed, on 
“Tidal Movements of Human Spirit,” in 
which Mr. Lutz made an appeal for the use 
of vacation not merely as a time for physical 
enjoyment, but for a refreshing of the spir- 
itual side of one’s being. Children’s Sunday 
was observed June 4, the Sunday-school 
uniting with the church for the morning ser- 
vice, with an address by the minister and 
remarks by the superintendent, Mr. Frank 
H. Burt. About twenty-five of the scholars, 
nearly a fourth of the whole enrolment of 
the school, received books in recognition of 
attendance with not more than two ab- 
sences during the year. The school has 
largely increased its gifts to the Children’s 
Mission the past year. On June 11 Mr. 
James H. Hiller, secretary of the Portland 
(Me.) Associated Charities, spoke at the 
morning service in the church on the work 
of the Conference of Charities and Cor- 
rection. A lawn party for the Sunday- 
school was held on the church grounds 
Thursday afternoon, June 15, with an in- 
teresting programme of games and sports, 
followed by supper. The supper was served 
by a committee under the chairmanship of 
Mrs. Prescott Warren, and the sports were 
in charge of Mr. Howard M. North, Mr. 
H. G. McKerrow, Mr. Edward Moll, Mr. 
Robert J. Holmes, and Miss Marjorie Holmes. 
The annual meeting of the Sunday-school 
teachers was held Thursday, June 22. Mr. 
Howard M. North was elected assistant 
superintendent. The standing committee 
have appointed the superintendent, assist- 
ant superintendent, and Miss Jessie M. 
Fisher delegates to the Isles of Shoals Sun- 
day-school Institute. The church will reopen 
on September 10, and Sunday-school October 
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1. Mr. Lutz and his family will pass the 
summer at Belfast, Me. 


Saco, Mg.—Second Parish: Rev. Paul 
Harris Drake, pastor of the First Univer- 
salist Church in Beverly, Mass., has ac- 
cepted a call to this church, and will move 
to Saco August 1, beginning his duties there 
the rst of September. Mr. Drake was 
brought up in the Unitarian church at 
North Easton. He has had a very successful 
pastorate in Beverly, and has recently en- 
abled the church to pay up and burn a 
mortgage on the building which had been 
a burden for about fifteen years. He will 
be a valuable accession to our ministry. 


TEMPLETON, Mass.—First Parish, Rev. 
W. F. Skerrye: In the midst of happy 
plans for an unusually active summer there 
has suddenly fallen upon our parish a blow 
whose severity can be realized only by those 
who have seen and known Mrs. Skerrye. 
From the tiniest child in the Sunday-school 
to the oldest member of the congregation 
and the chance visitor, all have sunned in 
her sweet and winning smile, have shared 
the greeting which was like no other, the 
instant sympathy and offer of help which 
the merest suspicion of need roused in 
her, the interest in every cause worth under- 
taking, the enthusiasm which never failed. 
Truly, she has given herself, and we are left 
wondering how we can go on, but bound 
the more closely together because of our 
common grief and longing. 


Personals. 


We regret to learn that Rey. EF. C. Butler 
of Quincy has been dangerously ill since 
June 25. 


Rev. and Mrs. H. G. Ives of Andover, 
N.H., accompanied by Mr. and Mrs, Frank 
W. Webber and Miss Anna Whiting of 
Newton, sailed for England on the Cymric 
on Monday, July 3. They purpose visiting 
England, Scotland, and Wales, with a short 
trip into Belgium and Holland. 


Rere and There. 


At a dinner in Colorado alfalfa appeared 
in some form in every course. ‘The biscuits 
were made of alfalfa meal. The turkey was 
stuffed with alfalfa while he was alive, and 
afterward when he was prepared for the 
oven. Mashed alfalfa took the place of 
potatoes, and cooked alfalfa leaves mas- 
queraded as spinach. ‘The fresh green leaves 
were served as salad, and alfalfa tea and 
alfalfa cider were used in place of coffee and 
water. 


The German excavators of ancient Baby- 
lon believe that they have identified the re- 
mains of the Tower of Babel, although there 
appears to be some doubt as to which of 
three structures constitutes the foundation 
of the real Babel. Further excavations 
are to be made, and are expected to settle 
the question. The ruins of Nebuchadnez- 
zar’s palace, where Belshazzar’s feast took 
place and where Alexander the Great died, 
have been shown to cover the remains of 
quay walls built on the riverside by Sargon 
and Nabopolassar. The enormous brick 
buildings constructed by the Babylonian 
architects were veneered with glazed and 
colored bricks in ornamental designs. 
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Pleasantries. 


A Suburban Reason.—-Subbubs: “Johnny, 
why did Diogenes live in a tub?” Johnny: 
“So the neighbors couldn’t borrow it, I sup- 
pose.’—Truth. 


Defeated Candidate: ‘‘You encouraged 
me to run for the office. You know you did. 
You said you thought I wouldn’t make a bad 
alderman.” ‘Trusty Henchman: ‘‘ Well, the 
returns seem to show that I was right.” 


According to the following ‘“‘ad.” it would 
seem that Cambridge has a cow of rare ac- 
complishments: ‘‘Wanted.—A steady, re- 
spectable young man to look after a garden 
and milk a cow who has a good voice and is 
accustomed to sing in the choir.” 


The motorist emerged from beneath the 
car, and struggled for breath. His helpful 
friend, holding the oil-can, beamed upon 
him. ‘I’ve just given the cylinder a thor- 
ough oiling, Dick, old man,”’ said the helpful 
friend. ‘‘Cylinder!”’ said the motorist, heat- 
edly: ‘‘that wasn’t the cylinder. It was my 
ear!” 


A little boy was reading in his Scottish 
history an account of the battle of Bannock- 
burn. He read as follows: ‘‘And when the 
English saw the new army on the hill behind, 
their spirits became dampened.’ The 
teacher asked him what was meant by 
“dampening their spirits.” The boy, not 
comprehending the meaning, simply an- 
swered, ‘‘ Puttin’ water in the whuskey.”’ . 


Friend: ‘‘ Try to hang on for another couple 
of minutes. The guides will soon be here 
with ropes.’’ Jarley (who has fallen over a 
cliff in the Alps, and is hanging on to a little 
ledge with one hand): “All right, old boy! 
I can stand it: I haven’t been hanging on 
elevated-road straps for ten years for noth- 
ing.”’ (Resumes reading his paper.)— 
Harper's Weekly. 


Miss Clarissa, who was up in the attic, 
was heard calling down in agitated tones: 
“Tdella! Idella! I’m sure I smell smoke. 
For mercy’s sake, see if anything’s afire!”’ 
“Don’t worry, Clarissa. It isn’t in the 
house.’ Miss Idella shouted back from the 
front door, ‘‘It’s Jonas Simpkins’s new barn.” 
“Ts that all?’? screamed Miss Clarissa. 
“‘T’ve got two pies in the oven, and I thought 
they might be burning up.” 


Of Elias Howe it is related that once, when 
ordered to do guard duty over several wagons 
captured during the day, he reported at the 
tent of his superior officer, check-book in 
hand and shivering mightily. ‘‘It is fearfully 
cold out there,’’ he remarked. ‘If you are 
willing, I would rather pay for those wagons 
than guard them. What’s the damage?’’ 
“One thousand dollars,’’ was the prompt 
reply; and Private Howe paid it without 
demur, and retired to his tent to get anight’s 
sleep. 


The late Dean Hook of Chichester was 
greatly beloved. A quaint old blacksmith 
was a great friend of the dean. The old 
man’s only fault was his attachment to the 
ale-house, and for this the dean had _ fre- 
quently rebuked him. One day, the dean 
saw the blacksmith talking seriously to his 
son. The dean called out, ‘‘Halloa, Tom! 
What are you going to do with that boy of 
yours?”’ The old man advanced to the door 
and replied: “‘What am I going to do with 
him? Well, I will tell you, dean. I am 
going to do with my son what you cannot do 
with yours.’’ ‘‘Oh, indeed!’’ said the dean. 
‘“‘And pray what is that?” ‘‘Why, I am 
going to make a better man of him than his 
father.’’—The Glasgow News. 
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KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. 


118 DEVONSHIRE ST. 
BOSTON 
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66 WALL ST. 
NEW YORK 


direct. Guaranteed. Nine 
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for circular, 


C. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr., 19 Farrar St., Lynn, Mass. 


The Templeton Inn 
TEMPLETON, MASS. 


A Summer Resort 
“In the heart of the Massachusetts Highlands.” 


Steam heat in every room, private baths, elevator, 
electric light. Bracing air, pure water, best of beds, 
good food, fine service. Send for booklet. 


PERCIVAL BLODGETT, Manager. 
Templeton, Mass., April 13, 1911. 


“JUBILATE DEQ” HYMNAL 


Edited by Rev. Charles W. Wendte 


Investment Securities 
Foreign Exchange 
Letters of Credit 


CORRESPONDENTS OF 


BARING BROTHERS & CO., LTD, 


LONDON 
Price, 40 cents 


Geo. H. Ellis Co., 
By mail, 50 cents 


272 Congress St., Boston 


Also an edition with services, 50 cents; 
by mail, 60 cents percopy. Young People’s 
Religious Union: 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Educational, 


Worcester, Mass. 


The Highland Military Academy 


Established 1856. 
“A Model School” says a present patron. Prepares for col- 
lege, professional and business life. 16 acres campus, or- 
chard, farm, 6 buildings. Gymnasium. Manxual Training. 
Athletic fields. $400. Joseph Alden Shaw, a.m., Headmaster. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY, anoover, nu 


A Unitarian School for both sexes. In the foothills of the 
White Mountains, 100 miles from Boston. Pure water. 
Bracing air. Separate Dormitories. New Buildings. Five 
Courses,—College Preparatory, Scientific, English, Busi- 
ness, Agriculture. Elementary Work. College Certificate 
privileges. Free Tuition.to ten students. Gymnasium. 
Ten Acre Athletic Field. School Farm of roo Acres. $250 


a year; no extras. For catalogue address THEODORE 
PaRKER FArr, Principal. 


THE MISSES ALLEN 
School for Girls and Young Ladies 


Address The Misses Allen, West Newton, Mags, 
Telephone, 131-1 Newton West. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


HACKLEY SCHOOL 


TARRYTOWN, N.Y. 
Fall Term opens September 20, 1911 
Rev. SAMUEL A. ELIOT, D.D., President, Trustees 
WALTER B. GAGE, Headmaster 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA. 


Antique Viewsotye 
Towne of Boston 


BY 
JAMES H. STARK 


“Some of the views are taken from 
engravings now exceedingly rare, and 
all of them have an historical value.’’ 


LARGE QUARTO 378 PP. 
PRICE $5.00 POSTPAID 


For Sale by GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 
272 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


Educational. 


(Founded 1844 ) 
Is a modern, undogmatic school for the 
ROCK RIDGE HALL FOR BOYS. Lo- ministry, which seeks to combine accuracy of 
and healthful, in one of New England’s most beautifal fee scholarship amp bor 


dential villages. Jzstructors able, expertenced, mature. 
Thorough preparation for college. Unusual ‘attention 
given boys under seventeen. Well-regulated daily lives for 
all. Gymnasium with swimming pool. For catalog, ad- 
dress Dr. B. R. Wuirr, Wellesley Hills, Mass. F. C. SOUTHWORTH 


Four attractive housesin beautiful grounds. 
Fine new gymnasium, all outdoor athletics, 


College preparation and entrance by cer- 
tificate, 


The MacDuffie School 
For Girls 


183 Central St., Springfield, Mass. 
Principals: 
John MacDuffie (Harvard) 
Mrs. John MacDuffie(Radcliffe) 


General high school course. 
Postgraduate work 

Music and Art. Domestic Science, 
Practical course in personal accounts, 
Year book and pictures on request. 


